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and navigation, and the facilitating communcations 
through the United States.’’ It was referred to a 
committee, and that appears to have been the last 
of it. Ona subsequent oceasion, a proposition was 
made to confer on Congress the power to ‘ pro- 
vide for the cutting of canals when deemed neces- 
sary,” Which was.rejected by the strong majority 
of eight States to three. Among the reasons given 
for the rejection of this proposition, it was urged 
that * the expense in such cases will fall on the 
United States, and the benefits accrue to the places 
where the canals may be cut.’’ 

During the consideration of this proposition, a 
motion was made to enlarge the proposed power 
« for cutting canals”’ into a power * to grant char- 
‘ters of incorporation, when the interest of the Uni- 
‘ted States might require, and the legislative provi- 
‘sions of the individual States may be incompetent;”’ 
and the reason assigned by Mr. Madision for the 
proposed enlargement of the power was, that it 
would **secure an easy communication between 
‘the States which the free intercourse now to be 
‘opened seemed to call for. The political obsta- 
‘cles being removed, a removal of the naturat ones, 
‘as far as possible, ought to follow.” 

The original proposition and all the amendments 
were rejected, after deliberate discussion, not on the 
ground, as so much of that discussion as has been 
preserved indicates, that no direct grant was neces- 


sary, but because it was deemed inexpedient to | 


grantitatall, When it is considered that some 
of the members of the Convention, who afterwards 
participated in the organization and administration 
of the Government, advocated and practised upon 
a very liberal construction of the Constitution, 
grasping at many high powers as implied in its va- 
rious provisions, not one of them, it is believed, at 
that day claimed the power to make roads and ca- 
nals, or improve rivers and harbors, or appropri- 
ate money for that purpose. 
statesmen of the strict construction class, the opin- 
ion was universal, when the subject was first 
broached, that Congress did not possess the power, 
although some of them thought it desirable. 


Among our early | 


President Jefferson, in his message to Congress | 


in 1806, recommended an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, with a view to apply an anticipated sur- 
plus in the treasury ‘‘to the great purposes of 
‘the public education, roads, rivers, canals, and 
‘such other objects of public improvements as it 
‘may be thought proper to add to the constitution- 


‘al enumeration of the Federal powers;”’ and -he | 


adds: ** | suppose an amendment to the Constitu- 


‘tion, by consent of the States, necessary, because , 


‘the objects now recommended are notamong those 
‘enumerated in the Constitution, and togwhich it 
‘permits the public moneys to be applied.”? In 
1825, he repeated, in his puletiohed letters, the 
opinion that no such power has been conferred 
upon Congress. 

President Madison, in a message to the House 
of Representatives of the 3d of March, 1817, as- 
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from the regulation of trade by the States respectively, and 
the advantages anticipated from the transfer of the power 
to Congress, were among those which had the most weight. 
Instead of acting as a nationin regard to foreign Powers, the 
States, individually, had commenced a system of restraint 
on each other, whereby the interests of foreign Powers were 
promoted at theirexpense. [fone State imposed high duties 
on the goods or vessels of a foreign Power to countervail the 
regulations ofsuch Power, the next adjoining States imposed 
lighter duties to invite those articles into their ports, that 
they might be transferred. thenee into the other States, se- 
curing the duties to themselves. This contracted policy in 
some of the States was soon counteracted by others. Re- 
straints were immediately laid on such commerce by the 
suffering Stutes; and thas had grown up a state of affairs 
disorderly and unnatural, the tendency of whieh was to de- 
stroy the Union itself, and with it all Lope of realizing those 
biessings which we iad anticipated from the glorious revo- 
lution which had been so recently achieved. From this de 
plorable dilemina, or rather certain ruin, we were happily 
rescued by the adoption of the Constitution. 

+* Among the first and mo-t important effects of this great 
revolution was the complete abolition of this pernicious 
policy. The States were brought together by the Constitu- 
tion, as to commerce, into one community, equally in regard 
to foreign nations and each other. The reguiations that were 
adopted regarded us in both respects as one people. The 
duties and imaposts that were laid on the vessels and mer- 
chandise of foreign nations were all uniform throughout the 
United States, and in the intercourse between the States 
themselves no duties of any kind were imposed other than 
beiween different ports and counties within the same State. 

‘This view is supported by a series of measures all of a 
inarked character, preceding the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. As early as the year 1781, Congress recommended it 
to the States to vest in the United States a power to levy a 
duty of five per cent. on all goods imported from foreign 
countries intothe United States forthe term of fiteen vears. 
In 1783, this recommendation, with alterations as to the 
kind of duties, and an extension of this term to twenty-five 
years, was repeated and more earnestly urged. Lr 1784, it 
Was recommended to the Stotes to anthorize Congress to 
prohibit, under certain modifications, the importation of 
goods trom foreign Powers into the United States for fifteen 
In 1785, the consideration of the subject was re- 
sumed, and a proposition presented ina new form, with an 
address to the States, explaining fully the principles on 
which a grant of the power to regulate trade was deemed 
indispensable. In 1783, a meeting took place at Annapolis 


| of delegates from several of the States on this subject, and 


on their report the Convention was formed at Philadelphia 
the ensuing year, from all the States, to whose deliberations 
we are indebted for the present Constitution. 

‘Tn none of these measures was the subject of internal 


| improvement mentioned m even glanced at. Those of 1784, 


5, 6, and 7, leading step by step to the adoption of the Con- 


| stitution, had in view only the obtaining of a power to en- 


| able Congress to regulate trade with foreign Powers, 


It is 
manifest thatthe regulation of trade with the several States 


| Was altogether a secondary object, suggested hy and adopt- 


| ed inconnection with the ether. 


| stitution was unknown. 


| President Jackson, in his veto of the 


signing his objections to a bill entitled ** An act to |. 


set apart and pledge certain funds for internal im- 
provements,” deciares, that * the power to'regulate 
‘commerce among the several States cannot include 


‘a power to construct roads and canals, and to im- | 


If the power necessary to 
this system of improvement is included under either branch 
of this grant, I should suppose that it was the first rather 
than the second. The pretension to it, however, under that 
branch, has never been set up. In support of the claim 
under the second, no reason has been assigned whieh ap- 
pears to have the least weiglit.”’ 


HINGTON, BY BL 
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nal, or clear out a river, or deepen a harbor, would 
seem to be obvious to the common understanding. 
To * regulate” admits or affirms the preéxistence 
of the thing to be regulated. In this case it pre- 
supposes the existence of commerce, and of course 
the means by which and the channels through 
which commerce is carried on. Lt confers no ere- 
ative power; it only assumes control ever that 
which may have been brought Into existence 
through other agencies, such as State legislation, 
and the industry and enterprise of individuals. If 
the definition of the word © reculate’’ is to include 
the provision of means to carry on commerce, then 
have Congress not only power to deepen harbors, 
clear out rivers, dig canals, and make reads, bute 
also to build ships, railroad cars, and other vehi- 
cles, all of which necessary {0 ecommerce. 
There is no middle ground. If the power to regu- 
Inte can be legitimately construed into a power to 
create or facilitate, then not only the bays and 
harbors, but the roads and canals, and all the means 
of transporting merchandise among the several 
States, are put at the disposition of Congress. 
This power to regulate commerce was construed 
and exercised immediately after the adoption of 


are 
are 


' the Constitution, and has been exercised to the 


| Such is a brief history of the origin, progress, , 
and consequences of a system which for more 


than thirty years after the adoption of the Con- 
The greatest. embarrass- 
ment upon the subject consists in the departure 
which has taken place from the early construction 
of the Constitution, and the precedents which are 
found in the legislation of Congress in Jater years. 

Wabash 
river bill, declares, that ** to inherent embarrass- 
ments have been added others, from the course of 
our legislation concerning it.’’ In his vetoes on 


| the Maysville road bill, the Rockville road bill, 


‘prove the navigation of water-courses, in order to || 


‘facilitate, promote, and secure such commerce, 


‘without a latitude of construction departing from | 


‘ the ordinary import of the terms, strengthened by 
‘the known inconveniences which doubtless led 


‘to the grant of this remedial power to Congress.”’ | 


President Monroe, in a message to the House 
of Representatives of the 4th of May, 1822, con- 
taining his objections to a bill entitled ‘* An act for 


the preservation and repair of the Cumberland 
road,’ declares: 


_ “Commerce between independent powers or communi- 
lles is universally regulated by duties and imposts. It was 
s0 reguiated by the States before the adoption of this Con- 
sutution, equally in respect to each other and to foreign 
Powers. The goods and vessels employed in the trade are 
the only subjects of regulation. It ean act on none other. 
A power, then, to impose such duties and imposts in regard 


the States, was the only power granted. 


the Wabash river bill, and other bills of like char- 
acter, he reversed the precedents which existed 


| prior to that time on the subject of internal im- 


provements. 


‘and reflection have convinced us that a legislative 


| Constitution. 


precedent is either unwise or unconstitutional, it 
should not be followed. ot 

No express grant of this power is found in the 
Its advocates have differed among 


| themselves as to the source from which it is de- 


rived as an incident. In the progress of the dis- 
cussions upon this subject, the power to rerulate 
commerce seems now to be chiefly relied upon, 


especially in reference to the improvement of har- | 


bors and rivers. 
Ig relation to the regulation of commerce, the 


| language of the grant in the Constitution is, **Con- 


“If we recur to the causes which produced the adoption |, 
of thie Constitution, we shall find that injuries resulting |; 


foreign nations and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.’” That to ‘*regulate com- 
merce’? does not mean to make a road or dig a ca- 


When our experience, observation, | 





present day, by prescribing general rules by which 
commerce should be conducted. With foreign na- 
tions it has heen regulated by treaties, defining the 
rights of citizens end subjects, as well as by acts 
of Congress imposing duties and restrictions, em- 
bracing vessels, seamen, cargoes, and passengers. 
It has been reculated among the States by acts of 
Coneress relating to the coasting trade, and the 
vessels employed therein, and for the better secn- 
rity of passengers in vessels propelled by steam, 
and by the removal of all restrictions upon inter- 
nal trade. It has been regulated with the Indian 
tribes by our intercourse laws, prescribing the 
manner in which it shall be carried on. Thus each 
branch of this grant of power was exercised soon 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and has con- 
tinued to he exercised to the present day. Ifa 
more extended construction be adopted, it is im- 
possible for the human mind to fix on a limit to the 
exercise of the power other than the will and dis- 
cretion of Congress. lt sweeps into. the vortex of 
national power and jurisdiction not only harbors 
and inlets, rivers and little streams, but eanals, 
turnpikes, and railroads—every species of im- 
provement which can facilitate or create trade and 
intercourse “ with foreign nations, among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes.”’ 

Should any great object of improvement exist 
in our widely-extended country, which cannot be 
effected by means of tonnage duties, levied by the 
States, with the concurrence of Congress, it is 
safer and wiser to apply to the States, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution, for an amendment 
of that instrument, whereby the powers of the 
General Government may be enlarged, with such 
limitations and restrictions as experience has 


| shown to be proper, than to assume and exercise 


} 


j 
} 


a power which has not been granted, or which 


| may be regarded as doubtful in the opinion of a 


large portion of our constituents. This course has 
been recommended successively by Presidents 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, and | 
fully concur with themgn opinion. If an enlarge- 
ment of power should be deemed proper, it will 


| unquestionably be granted by the States; if other- 


wise, it will be withheld; and, in either case, their 
decision should be final. In the meantime, I deem 


| it proper to add, that the investigation of this sub- 


; 


ject has impressed me more strongly than ever 
with the solemn conviction that the usefulness and 
permanency of this Government, and the happi- 
ness of the millions over whom it spreads its pro- 


' tection, will be best promoted by carefully ab- 


staining from the exercise of &ll powers not clearly 


| granted by the Constitution. 


owe | gress shall have power to regulate commerce with | 
to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the trade between | & P S 


}! 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasninecton, December 15, 1847. 
Before the Clerk had progressed far in the read- 


ing of the message— 
Mr. CLINGMAN rose and said, he woud 


|| move that the reading be dispensed with. 
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{Cries of ** No, no,” from the opposite side of | 


the Hiouse. | 

It was not a veto message, (said Mr. C.;) it 
was nothing which the House could act upon. 

[A voice: It is something that will act upon the 
House, I reckon. } 

The House not manifesting a disposition to dis- 
pense with the reading— 

The motion was waived, and the Clerk continued 
and completed the reading. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved that the message 
and accompanying documents be referred to the 
Committce on Commerce. 

Mr. VINTON hoped that, instead of taking the 
direction proposed by the gentleman from Iilinois, 
this messave would be referred to a select commit- 
tee, and that the printing of it would be postponed 
until the select committee should have had time to 
make a report upon this Important document, so 
that the message and the reply to it might go out 
to the country together. In making this 
tion, it was his intention to move that a select com- 
muttee should be raised, with the request that he 
himeelf should not be placed upon it 

Mr. WENTWOR'THEL would state, in relation 
to the motian of the gentleman, that the Committee 


suvces- 


on Commerce would probably make an adverse 
report, and then both documents would be printed 
together. ‘The Committee on Commerce had now 
nothing before them, and might as well occupy 
themselves upon that as anything else. 

Mr. VINTON resumed the floor, and proceeded 
to say that he was fully aware that the Committee 
on Commerce, if they had time to do so, would do 
ample justice to the Important subject discussed in 
this message. Ile had proposed a select commit- 
tee, believing that, from the very elaborate discus- 
xion given to the subject by the President of the 
United States, mt would require more ume than the 
Committee on Commerce could bestow upon it. 
And he agreed with the gentleman from Illinois, 
{Mr. Wenrwortn,| that the message and the an- 
swer should go out together. : 

jut he had risen chiefly for the purpose of ma- 
king a remark upon one fact which he had heard 
stated m that message, among the very few things 
which he could understand; for, although he had 
listened with all the attention he was able to bestow 
upon it, yet he had been able to hear but a very 
smail part. 

The message undertakes (said Mr. V.) to prove, 
that if the internal improvements of the country 


had not been arrested by a former Executive of 


the United States, the prosecution of it would have 
involved this country in an enormous debt of some 
two hundred millions of dollars or more. Now, 
that is not the first ime that that asseruon has been 
made by the Executive of the Uaited States. I 
have no doubt that the President of the United 
States, in making that communication to Congress, 
and through Congress to the people of the United 
States, believed that what is there stated is accu- 
rate and true. But the President of the United 
States, as | undertake to say, labors under a griev- 
ous error, in point of fact, when he says that 
the recommendation of appropriations to the 
amount of two hundred millions was made by the 
party which was then in power fora series of years, 
At the very time when the message was commu- 
nicated to Congress, which is alluded to in the 
present message of the President of the United 


States, | served on the Committee on Internal Im- | 


provements. I know, sir, what was its policy, 
what its purposes; and | have at least a general 
recollection of what it did report and recommend; 
and now I undertake to say, that at no time did it 
ever enter into the intention of the Committee on 
Internal Improvements, or of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or of that portion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or of the Congress of the United 
States who were the supporters of the system of 
internal improvements, that it was to involve this 
country in the first dollar of debt. | undertake to 
say that there never was a bill reported here that 
would have rendered it necessary to borrow a dol- 
lar of money to carry it into cffect. 

For years, sir, while this system of internal im- 
provements was under discussion, in this House, 
and appropriations were annually made towards it, 
it was the duty of the Committee on Internal Im- 
provements, either by addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or in some other mode, 
to ascertain what would be the residuum remain- 
ing in the treasury at the end of the year, afier 


meeting all the appropriations that were required 
by the Government; and the bills that were re- 
ported, that is, the appropriations that were pro- 
posed to be made at every session while that sys- 
tem had the favor of this House, the appropria- 
tions that were recommended to be made were 
always limited within what was ascertained would 
be the residuum remaining in the treasury after 
meeting the other expenses of the Government. 
(nd it never was the intention of the friends of 
internal improvement, it was no part of their de- 
sire, there was no advocate on this floor of a sys- 
tem of internal improvements which should be 
sustained by borrowing money and involving the 
nation in debt. At that time, at the time the act 
of 1524 was passed, to which the President alludes 
in the present message, the country owed a debt, 
if I recollect right, of something near one hundred 
millions of dollars—a small residuum of the debt 
of the war of the Revolution and the last war with 
Great Britain. It was passed at a time, said the 
yventeman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerrt,] 
this morning, when we were all Federalists and 
Democrats. If | may characterize that Congress, 
it was passed at a time when we were all Ameri- 
cans. ‘here was no party in this House; but this 
body was then composed, it then contained within 
it a weight of character, and talent,and experience, 
far greater—without intending any disrespect to 
those that may be here now—far greater thaw | 
have ever seen in this House from that day to 
this. 

The eighteenth Congress, that passed the inter- 
nal improvement bill, contained in this body many 
men who have been great lights in the Union from 
that day to this. Most of them engaged in the 
debate on that bill; it was one of the most elabo- 
rate debates | ever heard upon this floor; it was 
free from all party bias. Men formed their opin- 
ions with reference to their views of the Constitu- 
uon of the United States, after the most impartial 
and deliberate investigation of the powers confer- 
red by it; and it is for that reason that | always 
respected that law as one of thuse that were enti- 
tled to be considered of vastly greater importance 
and authority than a bill passed in high party 
times, in high party excitement, and with reference 
to some party end. It is an authority with me 
that no party measure can have in this House. 

Weill, sir, itbecame a law. It directed that sur- 
veys and reconnoissances should be made of the 
United States; of those portions of the country, of 
those lines of communication that should facilitate 
commerce among the States in a national point of 
view, and the transportation of the mail of the 
United States, and that should promote the national 
detences of the country. Under that law, sir, a 
corps of engineers was employed by Mr. Monroe, 
the then President of the United States, at the 
head of which was an engineer of the highest emi- 
nence, Generai Bernard. His reconnoissances and 
surveys that were made, were made as much or 
more with reference to the military defences of the 
country than to its internal impsovemefits. ‘This 
examination was made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing for this Government that topographical infor- 
mation which would be necessary, not merely in 
a military point of view, but to facilitate the trade | 
among the States, as well as the tansportation of 
the mat of the country. It was made, for the | 
inost part, not under any special direction of Con- 
gress. Occasionally Congress passed a resolution 
directing a survey to be made; the President of | 
the United States directed such to be made,as he | 
thought proper; and I believe in some instances 
these surveys and examinations were made at the 
request and ifstance of individual members of this 
body. But it was never understood by the friends | 
of internal improvement, when they were making | 
these surveys, which were always accompanied | 
by estimates, that they pledged the country to 
anything. ‘They were mere pioneers, sent forward 
into the country for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the military defences of the country, 
whether tts internal trade, required that internal 
improvements should be made. 

Now, at that time the Government of the United 
States owed a debt of one hundred million dollars, 
In addition to paying the interest on that debg it 
had made a great appropriation for the purpose of || 
liquidating the principal. By the fundingact,which | 
was then passed, ten millions of dollars were set || 
aside annually for the purpose of liquidating the |. 
debt of the United States, which was to be applied | 
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before the other expenditures were met. 


Now 
while that debt was in the process of being naa. 
while the Government of the United States were 
discharging ten millions of the public debt anny- 
ally—it was at that time, and during that process 
that these appropriations were made; and made, 
as | have already said, with reference .to the resi. 
duum that should remain in the Treasury of the 
United States after meeting the appropriations made 
by law. Now, I well remember that while this 
process was going forward, it was. the prevailing 
opinion in this House that, whenever the public 
debt of the country should be paid, the sinking 
fund of ten million dollars, which would then |e 
disengaged, would necessarily be appropriated to 
some other object. It was supposed that the great 
interests of the country—that its industry would 
not be at so great a charge as that this ten million 
dollars annually raised for that purpose should at 
once be closed up. It is true, the friends of inter- 
nal improvement looked forward to the period 
when that debt should be discharged as to the erg 
when something valuable should be accomplished, 
It was supposed that the revenue of the country 
would remain the same, and it was supposed that 
this ten millions of dollars would be spent in in- 
creasing the civil and military and naval defences 
of the country, unless it were applied to this great 
system of internal improvements. That it would 
be spent somewhere was very evident; and it was 
a question among the friends of internal improve- 
ments whether, when that debt was paid, the sink- 
ing fund should be paid out to the people of this 
country for the labor and materials necessary for 
these great public works, or whether there should 
be in the place of it an enormous increase in the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government. 

Now, it so happened that, just at the moment 
when this national debt was paid off, the Exeeu- 
tive of the United States thought proper—at the 
very instant when the nation had greater ability 
than it had ever had before—the Executive of the 
United States thought proper to lay his hand upon 
that branch .of appropriations, and to arrest it. 
And, sir, what followed, when that veto, which 
is alluded to in the present message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was sent to the House? 


| It was at a time when this Government was in 


the receipt of a large surplus revenue. The result 
of omitting to make any disposition of this sink- 
ing fund was, in the first place, largely to swell 
the expenditures and extravagance of the Govern- 
ment itself. That was the first result. The next 
consequence was, that, in the course of two or 


| three years, an accumulation of about forty mil- 


lions of surp!us was found to be in the treasury 
of the United States,,locked up—forty millions of 
dollars, which went to bring about a state of ex- 
citement in this country, of speculation, of finan- 
cial derangement, that finally terminated in a con- 
vulsion which shook not merely the Government 
of this country, but all its industrial interests, to 
their very centre. Now, suppose, instead of the 


/ accumulation of this forty million of dollars in the 


treasury of the United States—which was loaned 


out liberally all over the country, going to inflate 


and expand fts currency, and swell its business— 
suppose that ten millions of dollars had been an- 


' nually arpernees to the improvement of your 


| rivers an 


harbors; that it had been paid out over 
this country to the “ toiling millions,” (to use the 
language of the President,) for their labor and 
tle materials that would have been necessary for 
these great public works: what would have been 
the consequence? It would have relieved your 
treasury from this penalty; it would not—as has 
been argued by the President of the United States 


_—it would not have involved this country in a 


debt; it would have saved the country from the 
convulsion that followed. Sir, that would have 
been the effect of permitting that system, which 


/was then wisely established, to have taken its 


course. But, sir, instead of that—instead of these 
moneys being appropriated in that mode, spread- 
ing their benefits over the country, enlarging the 


‘commerce of the country, building up your de- 


fences—instead of that, we all know where it 
went to, and what was the consequence. 

Now in reference to that declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that by the veto of the then 
President of the United States, and the arresting 
the then contemplated system of internal improve- 
ments, the country was saved from being involved 
in such a debt as he has estimated—a declaration 
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coming from authority so high and respectable as 
that of the President of the United States is calcu- 
tated, among the honest people of this country, to 
create a prejudice not merely against the system 
of internal improvements, but against those who 
then contemplated the appropriation of a portion 
of the revenues of this country for that purpose. 
Mainly for this reason, (said Mr. V.,) before that 
false impression shall go out to the country, do I 
desire to take notice of it, and to say there is not, 
there never was a party in this Hlouse»who con- 
templated to carry out the system of internal im- 
provements by borrowing money and plunging the 
country into debt. [I know of,no gentleman on this 
floor who has been a more uniform friend of inter- 
nal improvements than myself, and yet I never 
have seen the day when I would have voted appro- 
priations for this system that would have added 
to the debt of the United States; or rather, I have 
never seen the day when I would have raised a 
loan for the purpose of carrying on internal im- 
provements. Nor do I believe there is any such 
party. My view of the system of internal im- 
provements is this: [ would keep up the military, 
naval, and civil establishments of the country; if 
there was any surplus remaining, I would devote | 
it to iftternal improvements. And I mean harbors | 
on the seaboard as well as on the lakes, improve- 
ments on the exterior as well as the interior. I 
would devote it to those purposes that would facil- 
itate intercommunication; that would build up the 
trade of the country not merely among ourselves 
but with foreign nations. And, sir, all the argu- 
ment which is so elaborated by the President of 
the United States, who congratulates, or seems to 
congratulate, the country on having escaped from 
being involved in a debt that would not have been 
discharged—it is all an error, all a delusion; and 
it arose from the fact that the President of the | 
United States cannot have given to the history of 
this subject that investigation which it requires. 

Mr. V. repeated the wish, in concluding, that 
this message should go to the Committee on Com- 
merce before it was printed, and when it was print- 
ed that the message itself and the reply to it shéald 
go out together to the people of this country, so 
that there might be fair play, and that all who 
read may have an oppoftunity to see both sides of 
this question before they formed their opinion upon 
it. 


Mr. HARALSON did not rise to reply to the | 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio; for, if he un- |, 
derstood that gentleman correctly, any discussion || 


of this subject at this hour would be out of place. 
‘They were necessarily very much inthe dark, for 
no gentleman could fully understand the positions 
taken in the message, and consequently could not 
properly make them the subject of discussion in 
this House. But the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio was, after he had replied at length to 
some portions of that message, that they should 
patiently wait and permit the reply to go forth be- 
fore they sent the message iteelé, He wae not ap- 
prized of the course of legislation it was usual to 
take with messages of this description, but it would 
seem to him that another motion other than that 
which had been made would be the proper one 
under the circumstances in which they are placed. 


If he understoed this aright, it was a message frdm | 
the President of the United States, giving his | 
ill of | 


the last session of Congress; and, in the first place, | 


reasons why he had refused his assent to a 


any discussion of it before they had had an oppor- 
tunity to read and understand it would be out of 
place. It seemed to him, therefore, that the mo- 
tion should be to lay it upon the table and print it. 
That would be the proper motion to make on this 
occasion, and not to allow a reply to go forth befove 
the message itself had been published to the coun- 
try and understeod by the House. It could not. 
be concealed that its contents would be examined 
from day to day, and that replies would be made 
to it by the advocates of internal improvements on 
this floor. Already evidence had been furnished 
of the readiness of gentlemen to place themselves 
in Opposition to the positions assumed in the mes- 
sage, and perhaps he should hot be wrorlg in say- 
ing that there would be fifty replies to it on this 
floor, whence they would soon be sent to ever 

corner of the land. Why, then, need they with- 
hold the message until an argument in opposition 
‘o it should be sent to the country from a commit- 
tee?’ The remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
would not be withheld from the country, for they 


were already on the reporters’ tables. Let, then, 
the message be printed. Let the whole go forth 
to the country with all the replies which gentlemen 
may think proper to make. With these views he 
moved to lay the message on the table, and that it 
be printed, 

The SPEAKER intimated to the gentleman 
from Georgia, that he had coupled two motions 
together, one of which was, and the other was not 
debatable. 

Mr. HARALSON presumed they could be di- 
vided, and the question taken first on one, and af- 
terwards on the other. 

The SPEAKER replied, that unless the motions 
were separated, one being debatable, the debate 
would be continued. 


Mr. HARALSON then would modify his mo- f 


tion by moving, first, that the message be printed ; 

giving notice that he should move to lay it on the 
table if this motion were agreed to. ; 

Mr. BAYLY did not rise to enter into a general 

| discussion of the questions which had been debated 

there this day, namely, the power of Congress 

over the subject of internal improvements. He 


should reserve himself for a more appropriate oc- | 


casion to express his views on that question. But 
he rose to reply to the only position which he,un- 
derstood the gendeman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] to 
assume. The gentleman from Ohio had informed 
them that the President of the United States, in 
his message, had stated, that but for the interposi- 
tion of the veto of General Jackson, arresting the 
system of internal improvements by this Govern- 


|| ment, the country would have been involved in 


| debt to the amount of §200,000,000 for improve- 

ments which were then contemplated. That he 
| understood to be the point to which the gentleman 
| from Ohio objected. The gentleman from Ohio 
| says that he was here at that time, and that there 
| was no party here that was in favor of involving 


|| this Government in debt for the purpose of carry- 


ing on internal improvements. He said, all that 
was then contemplated was the expenditure of the 
unappropriated balance in the treasury. Now, did 
not the gentleman from Ohio, in the fullness of his 
information, know, that at that time the debt of the 
United States had not been paid? aid that, in addi- 
tion to $10,000,000 that was set apart asa sinking 
fund, the law providing for the payment of the 
| public debt aiso provided thatall balances remain- 
ing in the treasury, after reserving a fund to meet 
contingencies, should go towards extinguishing 
the public debt? If, then, the money was taken 


from the treasury, which by law was set apart for | 


the extinction of the public debt, was it not the 
same as if they had passed a loan bill to have met 
those appropriations? To contract a debt for a 
| given object, er to obstruct the payment of one 


already in existence, by applying the funds appro- | 


riated for its extinction to that object, seemed to 
nim to be the same thing in effect. 


So far from the statement of the President of | 


| the United States being over the mark in this par- 
| ticular, if, as the gentleman said, the President had 
set down the amount of the debt that would have 
been contracted by this time to $200,000,000, in 
his (Mr. B.’s) opinion the President had greatly 
underrated it. hat had been the experience of 
the country? Look at the condition of the States. 


Many of them were involved in bankruptcy, and | 


were driven almost to the alternative of repudia- 
tion. The aggregate of these debts at this time 
| exceed $200,000,000, and there were restraints 
| against extravagance in the States which do'nat 


| exist here. In the first place, there is the greater | 


| responsibility of the representatives, growing out 
of the smallness of their constituencies, and the 
short periods at which they return to them. In 


| the second, there is the better local information. | 


| A member of a State Legislature, with very little 

geographical information, can judge pretty well of 
| the importance of any projected improvement 

within his own State. But how is it here? Sup- 
| pose an appropriation is asked for an improvement 
| In Maine or Wisconsin, how am I to judge of its 
| necessity? I have not the local information. How 


| am I to obtain it? Rely upon its Representative? 
| He will be interested in deceiving me. Rely upon 


| the reports of engineers? -They are proverbially | 


| deceptive. 

But, more than all, there was a restraint upon 
the State Legislatures, which did not exist in the 
| General Government—direct taxation. In the 
|| States the representative who voted for expendi- 


” 
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tures had to vote to raise the money—and by direct 
taxation. And they all knew with what terror a 
representative in any of the States would return to 
a constituency on whom he had voted to lay taxa- 
tion in that form. However they might be dela- 
ded by arguments to believe that taxation is a 
blessing when levied in the form of a tariff, vet 
when raised in the shape of direct taxation, the 
argument would fail to carry conviction home, for 
then the appeal was made directly to the purse. 

This was a powerful restraint in the States. 
There no one was the friend of increased taxation. 
dut here the reverse is the case. Here was the 
mieat tariff interest, which was to be benefited by 
the indirect form of taxation, and which would 
vote expenditures without respect to the applica- 
tion of themoney. There were also local interests 
combined with the tariff interest, and all represent- 
atives from the portions of the country that were 
to be benefited by the application of the money 
would vote for appropriations without those pow- 
erful restraints existing in the States. 

Yet with all the restraints which existed in the 
States, we know what has been the result. Butif 
the system had not been arrested here, where there 
are no such restraints, who can conjecture what the 
result would have been? Sir, there would have been 
but one limit to the appropriations, and that would 
have been the ability of the Government to raise 
money, by loans or otherwise. This system, when 
undertaken by this Government, will beeome, as it 
has been heretofore, one of plunder, the only limit 
to which is the power of the strong to take, and 
theability of the weak to contribute. Impartiality 
in the appropriations is impossible. Inequality is 
inherent in the whole system. If no State receives 
more under it than its share—if no State receives 
more than she contributes—none would care any- 
thing about it; for they would only get back their 
own, diminished by the cost of collection and dis- 
bursement. If no State gets back more than it 
contributes, # had better collect and disburse for 
itself. If it does receive more than its just pro- 
portion, then other States must receive less, which 
would be unjust. So this is a system which, to 
make it desirable to any, you must make it unjust 
tosome. Under this system the strong will always 


| getall, and the weak none. It has always been 


so, and always will be so as long as human nature 
remains whatitis. As long as such is the case, the 
only restraints upon extravagance will be those I 
have mentioned. 
He said when he rose that he did not intend to 
go into an elaborate discussion, but simply to re- 
ty to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vinton] on one point; and he flattered him- 
self that he had shown that the gentleman was in 
error. But suppose there was no disposition at the 
time referred to, to expend more money than the 
available balance in the treasury, did the gentle- 
man believe that after they had once commenced 
the system, there would have been power to re- 
strain it? No: they would have contracted a debt, 
boundless almost. What had been the experience 
of the country since? During the last session of 
Congress, in atime of war, when the Government 
was compelled to resort to heavy loans to sustain 
the war—at a time at which it was predicted in all 
quarters that wacould not raise the money except 
ata great sacrifice, with the tariff of 1846 in ex- 
istence—under such circumstances, by a large 


|| majority, appropriations were made for internal 


| improvements to the amount ofva million and a 
| half of dollars. He repeated, this was during a 
time of war, when, to sustain the national honor, 
all its resources were necessary; and if at such a 
time bills of this sort could be passed, he would 
| ask what, when the pressure of war was over, 
would be the end of the extravagance that would 
follow? Figures would scarcely tell the amount. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, said it was 
not likely that the House would dispose of this 
| subject to-day. He therefore moved that the 
| House adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART suggested to the gentleman 
from Illinois to withdraw his. proposition to refer 
to the Committee on Commerce, and substitute a 
motion for a special committee. He thought the 
subject was of sufficient importance to justify the 
creation of a special committee, and to entitle it to 
| such a reference. He should even like to see it 


|| referred to a committee of one from each State of 
'‘) this Union. He had listened with attention to 
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this messacve: and it was nothine more nor less 
than a denial by the Executive of the right of this 
Government over internal improvements, not only 
on the lakes, but on the seaboard. It denied the 
power of this Government on that subject tin all its 
This was a new view of this subject. It 
had been reserved to the present President to make 
the grand discovery that every President who has 
preceded him has violated the Constitution. Why, 
the present Executive himself has violated the 
Constitution, if the views expressed in this mes- 
save are well founded, for he has himself sanc- 
tioned appropriations which he now denounces as 
unconstitutional, ‘This was an attempt on the 
part of the President to break down and destroy 
one of the most important and valuable powers 
conferred by the Constitution on Congress—the 


rerts. 


power of improvement, the power to improve the 
internal condition of our common country. This 
most valuable and beneficial power was now to be 
stricken down by the Executive arm; this great 
nnd salutary power was to be destroyed. And 
what then would be the condition of the great in- 
terior of the country? He asked gentlemen who 
represent the interior of the country and the yreat 
West, the country of the rivers, and lakes, and 
inland seas, how were returns of the public mo- 
ney, which was taken from all alike, to be made 
to the districts from which it comes, if this power 
is to be destroyed? The great West might pour 
out its mofiey like its rivers to the Atlantic, but 
destroy this power and they would destroy the 
means which alone could carry it back again and 
diffuse it, like the fertilizing showers, over the 
whole country. Our navy, with ws ship-yards, 
were on the seaboard; our forts and fortifications 
and light-houses are all on the seaboard; and al! 
other sources of expenditure by this Government 
were now in Mexicoand other foreign lands; and, 
according to this message, the intertor of the coun- 
try was to be severed from the benefits of all na- 
tional disbursements, now and forever. He wished: 
gentlemen from the West to tell him how any part 
of the money collected by this Government can be 
expended in the interior, if the power of internal 
improvement is not possessed by this Govern- 
ment. 

Had not this power been exercised from the 
foundation of the Government to the present hour, 
and where was the debt or the daneer? Gentle- 
men might as well tell him that there was danger 
in making appropriations to build fortifications 
heeause this power might be abused. The same 


objection might be made to appropriations for the | 


army and the navy, for they too might be abused 
and debts might be contracted. There was no 
power possessed by this Government that might 
not be abused by bad men; the remedy for this is 
in the hands of the people. Debt was the objec- 
tion raised by the President to create alarm and 
deter us from making internal improvements; but 
there was no difficulty about contracting debts for 
other objects. Was not the President now involv- 
ing the country in debt by the prosecution of his 
war upon Mexico? And how much more valu- 


able and important would be the disbursement of 


the millions and tens of millions which this war 
will require in the improvement of our internal 
condition? For his own part he would rather see 
this money thus expended than prostituted to the 
prosecution of a war which the President had him- 
self made, without consulting Congress—the war- 
making power. The President not only assumes 
all powers of peace and war, but, in the message 
just read, he arrogates the right to prescribe to us 
our limits—* Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.’” But where was the danger of debts, con- 
solidation, and disunion, referred to so often in 
this message? This terrible power had been ex- 
ercised from the foundation of this Government! 
A power which he affirmed was as clear and un- 
questionable as any other exercised by this Gov- 
ernment, : 

He would ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Ruerr,} who denied the possession of 
this power, where he got the power to build forts 
and fortifications, and to cast cannon, and provide 
munitions of war, in the Constitution? Nowhere. 
But they exercised this power, because it was an 
incident to the prom to raise armies. ‘The power 
to make intern ul improvements was not an express, 
butan incidental power, Congress has the express 
right conferred by the Constitution to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations an@ between the 


States, and they had the express power to employ | 
‘*all the means that were necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the foregoing powers.’’ They 
had not only constitutional authority to regulate 
commerce among the States, but they have powet 
to defend the country in war, and to transport the 
mails; and they had the express power to employ all 
the means that were necessary and proper to carry 
into effect these powers. And were not roads and 
canals necessary to regulate commerce among the 
States, defend the country, and transport the mails? 

And who but Congress could judge of the fitness 
and propriety of these means to be employed in 

carrying into effect these great and express pow- 
ers? Congress, as the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. ©. B. Smrraj had said, could alone judge. 

Ven they carried out an express power, they 

were to use the means that were necessary. And 

where was the limitation? ‘The only limitation 

was this: that the means employed shall be * neces- 
sary and proper’? to the end to be accomplished. 

Who shall prescribe to Coneress where to build a 
fort? For this Government, it is conceded, has the 
right to build forts and fortifications. And why? 
li was not express, but incidental only to the war 
making power. Who, then, shall dictate to Con- 
eress where to build forts, construct fortifications, 
place buoys, erect light-houses,or construct harbors 
or roads? Who but Congress can judge of the 
place where it was necessary and proper to place 
them. 


He apprehended there was no power more clear ‘| 


and undoubted than the great power of national 
defence and national improvement, and it was the 
last power that he would consent to surrender. 
But the President said in this message that the 
States, and not the Federal Government, would 
provide for these improvements. And must this 
Government, which is charged with the power to 
regulate internal commerce, transport the mail, 
and defend the country in time of war, be depend- 


ant ov the States for the means of executing their | 
The Constitution never contem- | 


great powers? 
plated such an absurdity. 

Suppose a road would be more * necessary and 
proper’? to the defence of the country than a fort, 
would the Government have the power then to 
make aroad? Mostunquestionably; for Congress 
was the judge of the fitness of the means without 
limitation. The Government could exercise that 
power even to the construction 06 a railroad to 
Oregon, or from north to south. A good system 
of railroads, in his judgment, would be much more 
available for the national defence than any system 
of fortifications that could be devised, and useful 
alike in peace or war. 

If we had had our present railroads from the 
North to this place during the last war, this Capi- 
tol and the President’s House would never have 
been sacked and burnt by a foreign enemy. If, 
as now, we could have transported forces from 

soston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
this disgrace would never have occurred. 

His view of the power of Congress over this 

_ whole subject was this: each of the express pow- 


ers carries with it its own appropriate means of | 
execution; without this, this Government could | 


never have been put in motion. Congress was 


expressly invested with the essential power of em- | 


ploying all the means necessary for carrying into 
full effect the great substantive power conferred 
upon it. The constitutional provision, then, which 
gives to Congwess power to regulate commerce 
between the States carries with it the power to im- 
prove rivers and harbors. Every express power 
carries its incidental powers with it: so the power 
to transport the mails carries with it the power to 
make mail roads, and do all other things which 
are necessary and proper to secure the transmis- 
sion of the mail. The military power carried 
with it the power to make military roads, as well 
as supply cannon and fortifications, if equally 
necessary and proper for the national defence. 
| The power of internal improvement was not, there- 


fore, derived from one, but from several grants of | 


power in the Constitution; it was the power to 
employ the means that were necessary to accom- 
plish the great ends of Government. If gentlemen 


they would find this doctrine clearly laid down by 
Chief Justice Marshall on several occasions. 

He well remembered the fact which had been 
alluded to by the gentleman from Ohio. The 
| board of internal improvement, under the act of 


would look at the decisions of the nin oF Court, || 
a 






Dec. 15, 
1824, was organized by Mr. Calhoun, then Secre. 
tary of War. This board was employed severa} 
years in making a national map, with estimates 
amounting, as the President said, to more. than a 
hundred millions of dollars, for the use of Cyy- 
gress, and which Congress was to take up and 
carry out, selecting the most important first, from 
time to time, when surplas means were on hand. 
But nobody ever dreamed of incurring a debt of 
one hundred millions of dollars, as was stated jn 
the President’s message, just read. Nor had this 
power ever been abused, nor could it ever be 
abused; for, before any object could be entered 
upon, it must receive the approval of a majority 
of the members of this House, and also of the 
Senate; and no object that was not national in its 
character could ever receive this high sanction, 
In this was the great security against the abuse of 
this power; and hence he contended the danger 
apprehended by the President was visionary and 
croundless. Such were briefly his views of the 
power of this Government over this whole subject, 

He would again say that he hoped the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois would be withdrawn, 
that this matter might go to a select committee, to 
report on the question whether the powers over 
internal improvements, comprehending our fivers 

_and our harbors, on the lakes and on the seaboard, 
were alike to be stricken down by the Executive 
arm; whether these great and salutary powers, 
|| exercised from the foundation of the Government, 
by every Congress and every President, were now 
to be blotted out forever by the Presidential veto; 
| or whether they were to be retained, to confer, as 
they had conferred, countless benefits and blessings 
on our common country. 

Mr. SIMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARRINGER appealed to him to yield to 
‘amotion to adjourn, as the hour was getting late. 

[Cries of ** No, no; let us settle this question 
before we adjourn !”” 

Mr. SIMS declined to yield, and proceeded to say 
it was not his purpose at this time to trouble the 
House with an argument on the constitutional 
powers of Congress over internal improvements. 

The message of the President (he said) was of 
a peculiar character. gt arose under a peculiar 
grant of power to the President under the Consti- 
tution, which made him, if not a part, a quasi part 
of the legislative power of this country. The ad- 
journment of Congress at the last session prevented 
him from returning the bill with his objections; 
and he had now sentin his objections at the earliest 
practicable moment. Under this state of the case, 
while they could not vote upon the bill, Mr. 8. 
considered that it would be pursuing the spirit of 
the Constitution to spread the objections of the 
President upon the Journal, and the House could 
afterwards determine what action it would take 
on the subject. He moved, therefore, to amend 
the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. Wentwortn,] so as to provide also that 
this message be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER remarked that this motion was 
not necessary, as the message of course would go 
on the Journal. 

Mr. SIMS then withdrew the motion. 

Mr. SCHENCK said, he did not know that 
he “understood distinctly what was said by the 
Chair to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Sims,}] and he would inquire, therefore, whether 
this message was to be considered in the character 
of a veto message, which was to be spread upon 
the Journal, and to require the subsequent action 

' of the Honse? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands from 
the Clerk there are various precedents in which 
similar messages have always been spread upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I question whether the pre- 
_cedents are to be followed, and whether there is 
not some mistake about the precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the 
entleman from Ohio, that all messages from the 
resident of the United States are spread upon the 

Journal. 

Mr. SCHENCK. So they are; but they do not 
go there to require the subsequent action of the 
House. 

Mr. SCHENCK then proceeded to address the 
| House at some length. He said: The paper which 

has just been presented from the President is of 8 
' character so anomalous, that it is not to be won- 
|| dered at, Mr. Speaker, that we should have some 
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little doubt and discussion as to the most appro- 
yriate disposition to be made of it. It is no veto 
rnessage. It is nota communication contemplated 
to be made by the Executive to Congress under 
any provision or clause in the Constitution, His 
objections to a river and harbor bill passed by the 
Jast Congress are made the pretext for sending his 
views here now to us in this shape—to us, a dif- 
ferent Congress, who can engage in no legislation 
having reference to that bill, And yet itis not 
hard to understand the intention and object of the 
President, nor why such a message is sent here, 
and at this particular time. [tis “a speech from 
the throne;’’ very literally, a speech from the 
throne, and nothing more nor less, It is the Ex- 
ecutive argument against internal improvements, 
elaborately prepared, and then conveniently re- 
served until some fitting occasion should present 
itself when that subject was before the House 
for debate. If there had been any doubt about 
this cunning purpose of the President, it was 
made apparent by what transpired when the mes- 
sage was brought in. One gentleman, among the 
friends of the Executite, [Mr. Thompson, of 
Mississippi,] understood at once that the Private 
Secretary was charged with the delivery of some- 
thing which ‘** related to the subject-matter now 
under consideration,”’ and so appealed t» the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. W oopwarp] to 
yield the floor to Mr. President. And when some 
ventleman from this side of the House—my neigh- 
bor from North Carolina, [Mr. Cutneman,] I be- 


lieve—remarked that the communication * was | 


nothing upon which the Flouse could act,’’ it was 
very significantly replied, and so loud that we 
could none of us avoid hearing, Ly another gen- 
tleman over the way, that it ‘was something 
which would act on the House, though!’ I have 
no doubt, Mr. Speaker, but that gentleman has 
construed the object of the message with admirable 
accuracy. Why, sir, in the Annual Message of 
the President, sent to us last week, there was not 
one word to be found in its whole protracted 
length—not an allusion, I think—to the subject of 
rivers and harbors, or any improvements of the 
country. My constituents, and all the people in 
the great interior of the country, will be dissatis- 


stitute for the Committee on Commerce two com- 
mittees, one to have charge of foreign commerce 
and the other of commerce among the States. In 
case of such separate committees being formed, the 
committee On commerce among the States would 
certainly be the proper and appropriate one for this 
reicretice, 

Let me say a word here, Mr. Speaker, as to 
that proposition of my colleague. He moves that 
the present Committee on Commerce be made the 
committee on commerce among the States, and 
would create an entirely new committee for foreign 
commerce, At a proper time, I shall move an 
amendment, providing that directly the reverse be 
the organization and arrangement of those. two 
committees; that the committee as it now exists 
shall be the committee on foreien commerce, and 
the new one to be raised the committee on com- 
merce among the States. I find cause for this in 
the constitution of the present committee, without 
disparagement of the ability of any of the worthy 
and honorable gentlemen who compose it. Look- 
ing at its composition, it will be seen that it is 
made up of six members from the Atlantic States, 
(some of them, it is true, not immediately on the 
seaboard,) one from the extreme Southwest, and 
two only out of the nine from the West proper. 
There is, in fact, found upon it but one single mem- 
ber representing country on the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Ohio, or any of their tributaries, un- 
less, indeed, in that category we place the honor- 
«ble gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. Turo- 
pEaux,] who has heretofore so worthily occupied 
a place on the Committee on Commerce, and 


|| whom [ have before mentioned as coming from 


fied, if not astonished, by such omission of atten- | 


tion to these important interests. But here we 
have the explanation: the President was holding 
back to throw in his argument against these great 
interests when it might be supposed to have the 
most effect, and he makes of the bill of last ses- 
sion, which he refused to approve, the hook to 
hang that argument on. 


His friends have their | 


cue now. These are the orders from the palace. | 


But will the independent Democrats of the North 
and West be obedient to the royal behest? 
it “act”? upon them? We shail see. 
not. 


Will |; 
I think | 


Considering this, then, as no more than the Ex- | 


ecutive speech, volunteered in the course of this 
debate, Lam not entirely prepared to say that we 
should raise a select committee to consider and 
report upon it. My colleague [Mr. Vinton] makes 
that proposition; and thegentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. Srewart] suggests that such a commit- 


tee should consist of one member from each State | 


ofthe Union. I regret to feel obliged to differ from | 


both these gentlemen. I doubt if suck considera- 


tion should be given to this paper, any more than |; gvographical test, which determines the constitution- 


we would dignify in that way any other argument 
made in the progress of the debate. 
me that the message should take the ordinary 
course, and lie upon the table, when there is no 
action of the House to be required as consequent 
upen it. J have no objection to its being printed, 
ger egs no extra copies are to be ordered. Indeed 
I wish to see ahd examine it further. -Letus have 
it in the usual shape for the use of members. As 


| 


the extreme Southwest. 

But to the message. I regret that I did not hear 
it more distinctly as it has been read from the 
Clerk’s desk. It struck me, as far as I was able 
to gather anything of its contents, as being for the | 
most part a serving up and elaborate presentation 


, of the old arguments against the existence of any 


power of Congress to take care of the great com- 
mercial and interior interests of the country. But 
it certainly contains one thing that I heard, which, 
as far as | know, is entirely new. We have had 
various tests proposed, from time to, time, on the 
part of those opposed to internal improvements, 


| for determining whether appropriations from the 


| objects were constitutional or not. 


national treasury and their application to such 
There is the 
chemical test referred to to-day, making all to depend 


| upon the fact whether the waters to be improved 


are saltor fresh. Then, connected with that, 1s what 
I would call the ichthyological test, whether the fish 
which frequent the harbors or rivers, where you 
would expend your money, are from the sea or 
found only iv fresh water. There is a meteorolo- 
gical test sometimes proposed, to be found by 
watching the course of the tides and the distance 
to which they ascend; and General Jackson, less 
contracted in his views of the Constitution than 
** Young Hickory,” was willing to expend money 
freely for these purposes, so only that it should all 
be below a port of entry. That was a legislative 
test, and a very convenient one too, inasmuch as 
Congress has power by law to establish a port of | 
entry where it will, even though it should be at 
the source of the smallest creek, or on the top ridge 
of the Alleghany mountains! We have also the 


‘ality of a work upon the question whether it lies 


It seems to | 


within a State, or is cut by the dividing line of two 
or more. And I know not how many more of 
these solvents of constitutional doubts and difficul- 
ties there may be; but the President has now hit on 
one that is surely a novelty. If a patent is to be 


_ taken out for the discovery, I trust that no one will 
_ interfere with his claim. [n that part of his message | 
which seems to treat of the definition of the terms 


to sending out a reply with it in the shape of a_ 
report, if that were even necessary, gentlemen may | 


be sure that it will at once be made public through 
the newspapers, either in its entire length, or in 


the form of abstracts of its contents, in cases | 


where editors or printers cannot accommodate the 
whole of it. For myself, I want it to go abroad 
and be read by the people. I am not afraid of its 
influence, nor of the issues it makes against those 
interests and claims of the country which it attacks 
and denounces. 

But there is an additional reason against a refer- 
ence to a select committee, in the pendency of the 
resolution of my colleague [Mr. Vinton] to sub- 


“river”? and ‘* harbor,” and to be, as far as [ could 
hear and understand, a sort of lecture therefore on 


the elenfents of geography, and afier he has taken 


the bold ground that you cannot help nature at all, 
can make no improvements in aid of navigation, 


he comes to the conclusion that the constitutional 
' difficulty i$ here: a harbor or inlet may by #euture 


| have no right to deepen it so as to admit ships of 


be deep enough to admit a schooner, but then you 


heavier burden; and there is no power, where a | 


{ 
ij 
i 
i 


boat can go in, to do anything which might let in | 


, a schooner! 
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sel with a deep keel must take care lest it run 
against one of these constitutional shoals: but one 
of your flat-bottomed coasters might get into the 
same harbor and ride securely under the protec- 
tion cf the supreme law, the great organic law of 
the United States. [t would bother gentlemen 
exceedingly, I think, to decide the character anid 
constitutional privileges of one of those centre- 
board vessels to be found on the lakes and in the 
bays on the Atlantic coast, in which the Constitu- 
tion could be let up or down {laughter} at the 
pleasure of the navigator. Hereafter all vessels 
that navigate along the shores of the United States, 
whether of the lakes or the ocean, instead of a 
chart, should be provided with a copy of this mes- 
sage, and your man in the bows, as in the approach 
to land he comes to soundings, must heave the 
leed as before; but instead of the usual sailér cries, 
“ By the deep six’’—* by the mark five’’—** quar- 
ter less four,’? must cry, ** Con-sti-tu-tion-al’’— 
** un-con-sti-tu-tion-al,”’ as he measures the depth 
of water over which he is sailing into port. [Gen- 
eral merriment.| Then, at that last fearful ery of 
warning, * Put your helm down hard,” will shout 
Skipper Polk. And so will not only your litle 
venturous coaster, but the ship of state itself, be 
saved from wreck upon the shoals of the Constitu- 
tion! It will be no objection, | suppose, that your 
constitutional powers, under this rule of naviga- 
tion, will have to rise and fall with the tide, 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat this is a rare and new test 
or discovery as to constitutional appropriations; 
and perhaps there may be in this, if iv nothing 
else, an argument for sending the message to a 
select committee. Perbaps further examination 
will lead to other discoveries of views equally 
novel and important. 

In truth, we have now at last ascertained what 
system of * protection” our President, and those 
of his party who think with him, are willing to 
favor. Not protection by providing for the safety 
of the lives and the property of the people; exposed 
to the perils of inland or seaboard navigation, any 
more than protection of their labor by discrimina- 
ting legislation on another subject; but the snags, 


_and rocks, and sandbars in your rivers, the bars 
| which obstruct the entrance to your harbors,—all 


these are to have extended over them, according to 
this modern creed of Democratic construction, the 
protecting egis of the Constitution ! 

I ‘might say something here, Mr. Speaker, on 
what some may consider a slight inconsistency in 


| the views of the Executive, who finds such formid- 


able, such insuperable objections to expending a 
single dollar for works of improvement at home, 


and for the development of the great resources of 


our country, and nevertheless instructs his com- 
missioner in Mexico to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of that Republic (if he can find any there) 
to secure the right of way across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. (Mr. S. said he hoped he pro- 
nounced the name of the place correctly.) We 
should all learn better, he supposed, when we get 


,/some Mexican representatives here—not such 


‘*Mexicans” as gentlemen over the way have 
sometimes been pleased to hint at—bui real Mex- 
icans, direct from the ‘* Halls of the Montezumas,”” 
coming here to take their seats in a Congress of 


_the United States. They would perhaps teach us 


, committee. 


thick-tongued Anglo-Saxons to give due utterance 
to what seem now, to some of us, very strange 
and hard words. And he was more particularly 
anxious about it, as he enjoyed the distinguished 
honor of being chairman of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, and, for aught he knew, that 
part of the message might yet be referred to that 
From that other executive light, the 


second officer in the Government, the public has 


, continent and find authority to di 


| provement. 


learned that this right of way over the isthmus is 
wanted, for the purpose of digging a caval. And 
now here is a President who cannot let our |ittle 
coasting vessels go along the shores of our States 
without a risk of their stranding on the Constitu- 
tion, but who is able to eee a quarter of the 
ig a canal to con- 

nect the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans! 
And now a word about one of those other tests 
of the constitutionality of works of internal imn- 
Some decide that there can be no ap- 
ropriation which is to be expended on any work 
ying entirely within the limits of a single State. 
Such work, they say, is necessarily local. Let 


Hereafter, then, the Constitution is to be meas- |, me meet this common objection, and illustrate 
ured only by line and lead. [A laugh.] A ves- || what it leads to by one or two plain instances. 
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There is the proposed canal around the falls atthe 
Sault Ste. Marie. As the settlements on Lake 
Superior increase, and the great mineral wealth of 
that region is more and more made available, there 
is no improvement so short and easy of construc- 
tion as a ship canal at that point, which would 
BO immensely affect the interests of a large section 
of this Union. It is not only New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and the country gen- 
erally near the lower lakes, that is to be benefited 
by such a work, but through them all the com- 
merce of the East, the West, and the whole coun- 
try. All will be deeply interested in clearing from 
obstruction and keeping open any such great ave- 
nue of trade and travel, And yet that contem- 
plated work lies all within the State of Michigan, 
and would be termed local, and not within the 
purview of national legislation and appropriation. 
And there, also, is the cual around the falls of the 
Ohio. It lies only in Kentucky, cutting no divi- 
ding line of States. But the whole Mississippi 
vailey is deeply interested in that work; and the 
Mississippi valley is the granary of the Union. 
isvery barrel of flour or of pork, every pound of 
tobaceo or of hemp, and all the rich productions 
which float down the Ohio from upper Kentucky 
and Indiana, from Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia, pay tribute to thatcanal. ‘The tariff of tolls 
imposed there is laid upon every package of all the 
vast amount of merchandise ascending to the up- 
per country; upon all the sugar, cotton, and other 
staples of the South. Is not the people of the 
whole wide country, as well as every farmer and 
trader in the interior States, interested in having 
that channel of commerce made a free national 
thoroughfare? Then the navigable waters of the 
Maumee river and bay, in Northwestern Ohio, they 
say, mustnot be improved, because lyingaltogether 
within the limits of my State. Yet, if the lines of 
the States into which the Northwestern Territory 
was divided had been run east and west, instead 


. - 1} 
of north and south, as they are; or if the border | 


difficulty between Ohio and Michigan had been 
settled otherwise than it was, improvements there 
would have been perfectly constitutional. And 
yet, in one case as in the other, the same popula- 
tion, the same country, the same interests would 
be affected and benefited by the improvement. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, in one sense every work of 
internal improvement may be said to be local. 
There is no disputing the truism, that every river, 
every canal, every rond, every harbor and bay, 
must be somewhere. But these things must be 
considered in their connections, and in relation to 


‘the extent of country and population to be affected | 


by them. That is the true test; and, if considered 
in that light, they are national in their character. 
I know of no more judicious and wholesome use 
of the treasure of the nation than to foster, en- 
courage, and provide for them. Of this nationality 
of a work, or an appropriation, Congress must at 
last be the judge. It is the same sort of discretion 
which they must exercise in every other instance 
of the use of power conferred upon the legisla- 
tive department; and I am sure there is nothing to 
be justly called latitudinarian or dangerous in the 
opinion, as applied to this or any kindred sub- 
ject. 


Sir, I have no wish, strongly as I favor this sys- | 


tem of internal improvements, to see appropria- 
tions made for any but what 1 deem to be works 
of really national importance and interest. Nei- 
ther do I desire to see the interests of the East 
and the West or the South separated, or treated 
as if antagonistic to each other. On the contrary, 
I deprecate any such feelings. ; 

What I have said of rivers and harbors, applies 
equally to roads and canals—if only they be 
shown to be works proper for national consider- 
ation and undertaking. I am not one of those 
other modern constructionists who believe that the 
Constitution is not amphibious. It has life and 
energy to promote the prosperity of the country 
on land as well as on water—on the great table 
lands of the interior, as well as along the seacoast, 
the shores of lakes, or the channels of rivers. 

I would contract no debt for these works. My 
colleague (Mr. Vi~ron] has, with his usual abil- 
ity, triumphantly answered that portion of the 
message In which the President charges that if the 
system of improvements had been pursued, as 
conducted under former Administrations, the coun- 
try would now have been involved in a debt of 


two hundred inillions. It was most clearly proved (/ 
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Dee. 15, 


that there has never been a party favoring inter- || pedition: perhaps he has heard of, and hunts for 


nal improvements, who were willing to borrow 
money for conducting them. Nor is the position 
shaken by the reply of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Bayry.} He instances the course of 
the several States, and says that they borrowed 
money, expended it in improvements, and became 
overwhelmed in debt, and in some cases were 
brought to repudiation. Let me, in passing, here 
remark, as 1 do most proudly, that that charge 
can never attach to my own State. Although Ohio 
has been among the foremost in great works of 
internal improvement, and has contracted debt for 
that purpose, she has paid the interest always on 
heg bonds with entire punctuality and untarnished 
honor, and provides also a sinking fund to dis- 
charge, as it shall be due, the principal; and her 
people are ready to submit to any burden of tax- 
ation which may be necessary to keep-up her fair 
fame. But the gentleman from Virginia says that 
because the States so involved themselves, the 
General Government must have done the same; 


and by that proposition he would sustain the | 
President’s assertion. That is, if the United States | 


had borrowed money and gone in debt, why then 
they would have been in debt. 


But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 


Ruertr] is alarmed at the suggestion that a com- 


mittee of this House—or a home department, if !! 


one should be established—micht engage in the 
collection of statistics with a view to these internal 
improvements. And what if that should be done? 
It is but collecting information upon which to le- 
gislate understandingly. 
that inquisition which he apprehends. There 
needs no domiciliary visits to learn the resources of 


a country, its oe its wants, the elements | 


of its trade and prosperity. If the power to regu- 
late commerce among the States is in Congress— 
and it cannot be denied, for there it stands record - 
ed and granted in terms in the Constitution—then 


all the power to collect the necessary information | 
for acting wisely in the exercise of such power | 


follows as a necessary incident. It is so in other 
things. At this very time, and for two or three 
years past, the President has under appointment, 
and in the employ of Government, at least two par- 
ties—one under the direction, I remember, of Dr. 
Dale Owen—making a topographical survey of the 
lands in the far West—in that new proposed Terri- 
tory of Minesota, and the great wilderness south 
of Lake Superior. Why are they there, and how 
engaged? They are ascertaining the heights of 
mountains, the qualities of soil, seeking for beds of 
ore, and studying the geological formation, as well 
as the external features of that wild and distant 
part of the public domain. We have had through 


the Executive, and are still to have, reports of their | 


proceedings. I make no objection to it. But 


whence came such power in the Executive, or in | 


any ‘department of this Government, as would au- 
thorize expeditions of this kind? We have power 
to legislate, and the President has power to act, in 
reference to the poe er management and disposi- 
tion of the public lands. In order to legislate 
wisely and judiciously, and to manage these lands 
properly, it is required to have information in re- 
gard to them, their situation, character, and quality. 


The procuring by such means this information is | 


incident to action on the main subject. But these 
are ‘‘statistics” of which the gentleman from South 
Carolina has such dread. Why, sir, it would 
seem as if that gentleman could see in each one of 


these innocent surveyors and scientific gentlemen, | 
‘as he trudges through the swamps out there, or | 


climbs the hill sides, with his barometer swung at 
his back, an armed enemy of our country; and 
when one of them, in his geological researches, goes 
pecking with his little hammer among the rocks 
and stones to see whether he finds gneiss, or sand- 
stone, or lime, he frightens a strict constructionist 


as if he were battering away at the foundations of | 


our constitutional liberty ! 
I understand, Mr. S 


and ring home a report of the character and pecu- 
liarities of the shores and waters of the Dead Sea! 
Well, it “— all right; but where gets he power 
for Gat? 

surveying one of our own magnificent lakes. If 


he must have some other object than the purposes 
of commerce or navigation in view in such an ex- 





) aker, too, that this Presi- | 
dent, so squeamish about constitutional power, | 
has sent a party of naval officers to survey, explore, | 


e cannot find warrant, it seems, for | 


| those Dead Sea fruits, which we are told look 


’ aur 
to the eye, but turn to ashes on the lip, like many 


| of the fruits of the modern Democracy which he 


professes. 

All the powers needed for works of improve. 
ment, says the President are with the States, anq 
by them only should be exercised, if at all, how. 
ever national the object. And, as I understand the 
argument, he seeks to prove the efficiency as wel! 
as the propriety of this State system, as opposed 
to the exercise of any power by Congress, by 
pointing to the examples of Virginia and South 


' Carolina and other States, whose legislation fo; 


such purposes he cites. Sir, 1 wish to say nothing 
disparaging of any State, old or new; to make no 
invidious comparisons. But it will surprise, | 
know, the people of the West if we are to under. 


' stand that the President means to enforce his view 
of the better plan and system of improvement by 


There is no cause to fear | 


the example of Virginia, for mstance. God bless 
the Old Dominion! She is identified with much 
of the best history of our common country, and | 
wish her all prosperity; but we can hardly be per- 
suaded to take her, with her abstractions upon 
these great questions, and her practical working 
under them, as our guide. There is not a State in 
the Union more blessed by Heaven with abundance 
of natural resources for prosperity; but we cannot 
regard her as an instance of the best development 
of those resources in her institutions and public 
works. Perhaps it may be that we are too utili- 
tarian in my part of the country. Born in the 
West, and educated with the habits of thought 


| which prevail there, it may be that I regard too 
| highly a spirit of progressive energy, stimulating 


to the development and improvement of all the 
capacities of our country and people, and leaning 
to the most liberal construction of the powers of 
the General Government. The Virginian may be 
wiser who prefers to sit down and indulge rather 
in speculation upon and opposition to the exercise 
of what he conceives to be doubtful powers. His 
political emblem, perhaps, should be Memory, 
looking back upon the past, and thus, with eye 
averted from her path, running a hazard of blun- 
dering as she advances. I confess that I prefer, 
for my State, that more cheerful goddess Hope, 
who gazes eagerly into the future, and cares little 
for the past, except as it may afford firm ground 
from which to leap again and more vigorously for- 
ward. 


PROPOSITION CONCERNING MEXICO. 
Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, asked the 


| unanimous consent of the House to present and 


have printed certain resolutions which he intends 
to offer. 

Objections were made, but the resolutions were 
read as follows: 


Whereas this Confederacy was formed for the establish- 
ing a perfect union, and promoting the general welfare, it 
becomes those who are intrusted with regulating the Gov- 
ernment so to direct its movements as to perfect that union 
and advance that welfare. 

And whereas the prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps na- 
tional existence, is involved in the invasive war We are now 
prosecuting against our sister Republic of Mexico, this im- 
portant consideration should lead us to the adoption of such 
measures as may result in doing justice to Mexice, and pro- 
eee the lasting welfare of the United States. There- 
ore— 

Be it resolved, That it is inexpedient for the United States 
Government so to use its conquests as to extinguish the na- 
tional existence of Mexico, but so to avai! itself of the vic- 


| tories it has achieved, as to establish by treaty stipulations 


a lasting peace with Mexico, upon the basis of an entre 
free trade between the two Republics, such as exist between 
the several States of this Union. 

Resolved, That we agree to recede all the territory we 
have taken from Mexico beyond the Rio Grande, upon the 
condition that our citizens have free ingress and egress into 
New Mexico and Upper California; the privilege of hold- 
ing land and exercising their religion, and of earrying on 
trade as fully as any of the Mexican citizens of those prov- 


| inees. 


Resolved, That a further condition be the right of entry. and 
departure of our shipping, both national and domestic, into 


| and from the Mexican ports as unrestricted as in the ports 


i] 


\ 


of the United States, with all the rights of breaking buit, 
taking in and discharging, purchasing and selling of cargoes, 
as in our own ports. 

Resolved, further, That we stipulate for a right of con- 
structing a railroad from the United States to the harbor 
of San Diego, and to any town in New Mexico or Califor- 
bia. 

Resolved, That itisexpedient to keep possession of the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulua as a hostage to the fulfilment of 


| the stipulation above recited. ~ 
it be not altogether Quixotic, it would seem*that || 


The objections were insisted upon, and, the mo- 
tion of Mr. Scnencx prevailing, 
The House adjourned. 
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IN SENATE. | 
Tucrspay, December 16, 1847. 


Mr. MANGUM presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Joun McPuerson Berrien, elected a Sen- 
ator of the United States from the State of Georgia 
for the term of six years from and after the 4th 
day of March, 1847; which were read. 

Mr. BERRIEN, having taken the oath of office, 
which was administered to him by the Vice 
President, took his seat in the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate of the 9th instant, a report from the | 
colonel of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
with a copy of notes of the military reconnoissance 
of the route from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, 
to San Diego, in California, by Lieutenant Wil- | 
liam H. Emory, of the Topographical Engineers, 
with the map of the said route, and of the Arkan- 
sas, Del Norte, and Gila rivers; as also the report 
of Colonel Philip St. George Cook’s route to Cal- 
ifornia, after diverging from the track of General 
Kearny. 

On motion by Mr. PEARCE, it was | 

Ordered, That they be printed. 


Mr. PEARCE then submitted the following: 


Resolved, ‘That one thousand additional copies of the 
notes of a military reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth | 


TH 


{| the last annual assemblage in this Hall, has de- 


prived the National Legislature of an upright and 
efficient member, the State of Mississippi of a 
faithful and approved political agent, and myself 
of a most worthy and esteemed colleague. “The 
Hon. Jesse Speicur died at his own residence, in 
the State of Mississippi, on Saturday, the first day 
of May last, after a long and painful illness, which 
came upon him here, whilst arduously engaged in 
the extraordinary labors of the last Congress, and 
which continued to oppress him sorely for several 
months, until at last he sunk into that grave where 
now quietly repose all that was mortal of the pa- 
triot, the philanthropist, and the statesman. | 


shall net attempt, on this occasion, to deliver a 
| formal and elaborate eiilogy re my lamented 


friend, feeling that I shall ‘best display the real 


| respect which | entertain for the well-known re- 


to San Diego, by Lieutenant William H. Emory, and of || 


Colonel Cook’s report, be printed for the use of the Senate ; | 
and that the Secretary of the Senate be directed to cause to | 
be engraved or lithographed an equal number of the map | 


accompanying Lieutenant Emory’s report, and such of the |) 


botanical, geological, and other illustrations as the Com- 
mittee on the Contingent Expenses of the Senate may ap- 
prove and direct. 

* The resolution was laid over, under the rule, at 
the suggestion of the mover. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of the Senate, made in 
pursuance of the 20th section of the act of the 26th 
of August, 1842, showing the disbursements from 
the contingent fund of the Senate for the year end- 
ing Renee 4, 1847; which was ordered to Be 
orinted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT alse laid before the 
Senate a report of the proceedings of a town meet- 
ing, held in the city of Philadelphia on the 11th of 
December, 1847, in reference to the existing war 
with Mexico; which was laid upon the table. 

On motion, it was ordered that when the Senate 
adjourn it be to Monday next. 


Mr. HUNTER gave notice that at an early day | 
he would ask leave of the Senate to introduce a 
bill to authorize the payment of equitable commis- 
sions to theagents or attorneys of persons in whose | 
favor awards have been made under three several 
treaties between the United States and foreign | 
Powers; which awards have been retained in the | 


treasury in payment of debts due to the United 
States. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Ordered, That the annual report of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury on the finances be referred to the Committee on | 
Finance, except so much thereof as relates to the reduction | 
and graduation in the price of the public lands and the exten- | 
sion of the preémption 
which is hereby referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 


and except so much thereof as relates to military land war- || never failed to eae with sentiments of 


i} 
i 


mittee on Military Affairs: and except so much thereof as | 


rants and certificates, which is hereby referred to the Com- 


relates to the donation of farms in Oregon to actual settlers | 
and emigrants, and the grant of school sections; which is | 
hereby referred to the Committee on Territories: and ex- 


i 


. . '| of temper; and the unceremonious cordiality of his | 

On-motion by Mr. Arwentoy, it was ele rendered his society perenne? sects | 

ife, he was strikingly | 

amiable and exemplary; and his untimely decease | 

has brotght sorrow and disappointment to kind | 
rivilege, and to the mineral lands; || and innocent hearts, which hy 


| stituents. 
successively represented a most intelligent and | 


| publican simplicity of his own tastes by confining 


myself to concise and unostentatious delineation of 
his life and character. 

Jesse Speicur was born in the county of Greene, 
and State of North Carolina, a few years anterior 
to the close of the last century, where he continued 
seers to reside, until his removal to the 
State of Mississippi, in the year 1837. Prior to 
his migration from the State of his nativity, he 
had officiated as a member of her Legislature, and 
had likewise supplied material aid in the reforma- 
tion of her organic law, as a prominent member of 
the convention which assembled for that purpose 
in the year 1837. Before leaving North Carolina, 
he had represented one of the congressional dis- 
tricts of that ancient Commonwealth in the other 
wing of this Capitol for four consecutive terms, 
closing on the 3d of March, 1837; and I am as- 
sured that his whole political conduct at that eriti- 
cal period of our national history was eminently 
crolitatthe to himself and satisfactory to his con- 
After his removal to the West, he 


patriotic constituency, first in one branch of our 
State Legislature, and then in the other, and pre- 
siding over both, at different times, with such 
distinguished success as greatly to elevate his 


| character as a public man, and multiply the num- 


| ber of his admirers. 





| 


| 


\| 


From the presidency of the 
Mississippi Senate, he was elected to a seat upon 
this floor, where he acted under the daily and 
hourly inspection of those in whose presence I 
now speak; and I trust that I shall not be deemed 
by any Senator who hears me at all extravagant, 
when IJ assert, that my lamented colleague, whilst 
connected with this body, gave constant evidence 


of his possessing a sound, acute, and practical | 


intellect; habits of persevering industry seldom 
surpassed; inflexible honesty of purpose; a mag- 
nanimity of soul, which held him ever in readi- 


deeds, and which equally saved him, at all times, 


|| from the least participancy in aught that could be | 
‘ He | 


recognized as little, or sordid, or illiberal. 
was blessed with unusual sweetness and uniformity 


and attractive. In domestic 


is living 
uoyant 
hope and elastic gladness of spirit. 
Mr. F. concluded by offering the following reso- 
lutions; which were unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, unanimously, That the Senate, from a desire to 


cept so much thereof as relates to the light-house system, i exhibit a profound respect for the memory of the Hon. 


and the warehousing system, and to the establishment of || JESSE Sreienr, late a member thereof, will go into mourn- || for themselves a devotion to some particular mea- 


ports of entry in Oregon; which is hereby referred to the || ing by wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 


Committee on‘'Commerce. 


adjourn; but withdrew the motion at the request 
of Mr. FOOTE. 
THE LATE SENATOR SPEIGHT. 


Mr. FOOTE rose and addressed the Senate as | 
follows: | 


Mr. Presiwent: A few days since, we were | 
called upon to assume the customary badges of 
mournful respect in honor of a deceased Senator | 


} 
| 
j 


| 
i| 


| 
| 


journ. 


Ordered, That the Secretary inform the House of Repre- | 


sentatives thereof, 


Whereupon, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 16, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- | 


from Connecticut; and now, whilst the sentiment proved. 


of fraternal grief is yet warm in our bosoms, and | 
the tokens of sorrowing affection are still visible | 
upon our persons, it has become necessary that I | 
should give renewed pain to the sensibilities of | 
Senators by passing in review before them another | 


| 


} 


J. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


The Speaker announced the special order of the | 


day, being the report heretofore made by Mr. C. 
tacaieis. from the Select Committee on Rules. 
Mr. INGERSOLL said, that upon consultation 


dispensation of Divine Providence, which, since | with members of the committee, it had been agreed 


resence | 
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that the special order should be postponed until to- 
morrow. He therefore made that motion. And 
the question having been taken and decided in the 
affirmative, the special order was postponed ac- 
cordingly. 


MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BOTTS asked the unanimous consent of the 
Horse to introduce a joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Postmaster General to renew the 
contract with the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad and Steamboat Company, for 
the transportation of the great northern and south- 
ern mail between Washington and Richmond; and 
was about to address the House on the subject, 
when 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON inquired if it was in or- 
der to do so? 

The SPEAKER ve. lied, that at the adjourn- 
ment yesterday, a question was pending which 
could only be set aside by general consent. 

Mr. BOTTS was satisfied, if the House would 
permit him to make a brief explanation, that no 
objection would be made to the consideration of 
his resolution, which was on a subject in which 
they were all deeply interested. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON called for the orders. of 


| the day. 


Mr. BOTTS inquired if it was in order to move 


| a suspension of the rules? 


>--- 


The SPEAKER replied that it was not, the 
vending question being that which was before the 
akon at the adjournment yesterday. 

VETO:‘OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


The House having resumed the consideration 
of the said message— 


Mr. PETTIT, who was entitled to the floor, 


' said that he wished to detain the House only for 
'a short time. To reason was the province of man. 


To reason rightly, indicates, in the first place, a 
well-formed intellect; and, in the second place, a 
highly-cultivated and improved one. But to ad- 


| here pertinaciously to those opinions which were 
| formed early in life, closing the mind to the light 


of experience, was characteristic of the dogmatist, 
and was unworthy of an intelligent being. The 


_ position which he occupied on the question involv- 


ed in this message, was to him an unpleasant one; 


| for, of all things, it was most pleasant for him to 
| agree with those with whom he desited to agree— 
| with those of whose course he had an intense and 


ardent desire to approve. 


Nothing but the stern- 


| est dictates of duty—settled, as he thought, on 


| message under consideration. 


well-founded considerations—had brought him to 
differ from the conclusions and reasonings of the 
If any one man 


| more than another had ardently wished and labo- 





|| riously exerted himself to bring into power the 
ness for the performance of generous and noble || 


present incumbent of the Executive chair, he might 
claim that for himself, though probably he had not ~ 
labored so effectually as some others. Nor was 
there any member of this House that more cor- 
dially agreed with the Administration in all its 
prominent measures than he did. That distine- 
tion he might also claim for himself; and he cor- 
dially concurred with the Administration in its 
Measures in regard to our commercial relations, 
our impost duties, the tariff law of 1846, and the 
annexation of Texas. There was no man there 
that would give a heartier and more cordial sup- 
port to the war which we are and have been wa- 
ging, and which thus far had resulted to the glory 
of our arms and the honor of our country. In 
these things he was an ardent and consistent sup- 
porter of the Administration. Others might claim 


Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect for the || SUTe, OF to Some distinctive policy of the country; 


Mr. BREESE moved that the Senate do now 1 memory of the Hon. Jesse Sreient, the Senate do now ad- 


but he claimed for himself to be a supporter of the 
Administration in all its prominent measures. He 
had laboriously defended them, and pertinaciously 
adhered to them from a consciousness of their 
being right; and it was from these considerations, 
and this course of reasoning, that he had come 
to the conclusion to differ from the argument 
contained in this message. Here was a sub- 
ject which, of all others, was deeply interest- 
ing to his constituents;-duty, therefore, imposed 
on him the necessity frankly and boldly to 
make known to the country what his views 
were. But allegations and assertions did not 
amount to arguments and reasons. Dogmas, how 
often soever uttered, could never have the force of 
truth. What, then, were the conclusions of this 
message? It had been said by some that they were 
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debating this message in the dark. Perhaps he 
had heard as much of this message as others, and 
perhaps from that souree, and information obtain- 
ed from others, he had as good an understanding 
of it us any other gentleman, and, if he understood 
the arguments and conclusions of this message, it 
was now for the first time that the Executive gave 
to Congress a total denial of the power—of the 
power of either House, or of the two Houses com- 
hined, or of the General Government in all its 
branches—to make ony improvements whereby 
the commerce of the country should be protected 
from the billows and breakers, and transported in 
safety. Ele understood the position assumed by 
the President was, that such power did not exist 
in the General Government. Onee he had under- 
stood the President of these United States to be in 
fuvor of improving salt-water harbors on the At- 
lantic and our great rivers, and erecting light-honses 
for the guidance of mariners end the protection of 
eur commerce. That pawer, however, was now 
denied by this message, as he understood, not only 
in the iniertor, but on the seaboard also. Such he 
understood to be the conclusions of this message; 
such were its objects and allegations. He (Mr. P.) 
was not in favor of a wild and extravagant system 
of improvements. He who would attempt such a 
system would act rashly and imprudently; but to 
deny the right to make any improvements was to 
deny a night which was inalienable. He yester- 
day heard a well-known shrill voice argue on this 
subject, and it seemed to him that there was no 
distinction drawn between power and praudence— 
between a right and the ability to exefeise that 
right. He desired here to draw that distinction, 
and, in commenting on this message, he should 
use no embittered language towards the President 
of the United States. He wished to exercise an 
unrestricted reason, and the right to reason with 
equal freedom he readily yielde d to others. 

He did not understand the President of the Uni- 
ted States to admit that any clause of the Constitu- 
tion gave them this power. The President took 
the ground in utter defiance of such power, and 
denied its existence atall. He sent in his veto a 
year ago, based on the principle of public policy— 
the want of money—all the resources of this Gov- 
ernment being required for the proper and prudent 
management of the war with Mexico;"’and, if the 
President had now assigned that as a reason for 
not giving his assent to this bill, he (Mr. P.) would 
But when 
the President told them that they had not the pow- 
er to clear out an inlet or improve a harbor, he 
begged leave to say that he differed from the Pres- 
ident. ' 

He did not agree with gendemen who had taken 
part in this debate who had asserted the right, un- 
der the clause conferring power to regulate com- 
merce, to make artificial channels of communica- 
tion. ‘They had the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and between the States; and 
the'gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Raerr) 
yesterday took the ground that this power did not 
confer the authority to regulate commerce, unless 
it passed from one State to another. That gentle- 
man said that every vessel on these rivers and the 
Atlantic, of twenty tons burden, must be registered. 
Now take an illustration. If a vessel of a hundred 
tons sailed from Louisville to Maysville, in Ken- 
tucky, not touching Ohio at all, that need not be 
registered, according to the act of Congress. So, if 
they passed from Cleveland to Sandusky, must 
not the vessel be regisiered? No; it was not com- 
merce with foreign nations, nor between the several 
States, and this Government was not intrusted 
with atall. Now, he should not insist that, by 
virtue of the clause giving power to regulate com- 
merce, they had authority to improve all the har- 
bors and rivers and inlets of the country; but the 
question was, whether, by any and all of the clauses 
of the Constitation, they had authority to improve 
a harbor, river, lake, or inlet, for any purpose what- 
ever. Because one clause of the Constitution does 
not anthorize it, it did not follow that another did 
not, Had they, then, the power? It was not a 
question of expediency, but of power. He was an 
advocate of prudence now, and prudence forever; 
but what was their power? He believed it was 
good consututional doctrine, that, whenever a sub- 
ject was given in charge, all necessary measures to 
carry it out were rightful and proper. What was 
necessary now, he admitted, might not be neces- 
sary ten or twenty years hence. But the point to 
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which he wished to address himself was, that 
where power existed in the Constitution over any 
subject, there existed also all the necessary power, 
as anincident, tocarry itout, Under what author- 
ity had this Government erected the marble palace 
yonder for the General Post Office? Under the 
power to establish post offices and post roads. It 
was necessary to have a place in which to transact 
the business of the Post Office Department. And 
again, if no power existed to employ a mail carrier, 
because there was no specific grant of such power, 
the authority would exist to establish post offices 
and post roads; but there would be no power to 
earry out the business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 

But, further, by what authority was the palace 
or chateau ereeted in which the President lives? 
By what power was the spacious temple in which 
they were now assembled built? ‘There was no spe- 
cific grant of power for either. It was an incident 
to the power to establish a Government. But it 
appeared that this power was denied for fear of 
exiravaguuce. Expenditures must be kept within 
reasonable bounds. Our predecessors erected this || 
stately mansion tor the meetings of Congress; but, | 
according to the doctrine now maintained, it ought 
not to have been erected. What but extrava- 
gance brought those marble pillars here, and the 
other marble decorations about this spacious Hall ? 
Coarser material would have answered the same 
purpose. Now, was it really true that they had no 

ower to make a building at all, lest they should 
ve eXtravagant and involve themselves in debt? | 
But, in the fullness of time, when our popula- 
tion shall have increased, the resources of this 
country shall have been developed, and we shall 
have become the greatest, the happiest, and the 
wealthiest country on earth, who shall say that 
this Government may not erect a temple of 
gold? - 

The power, he maintained, was indisputable. 
Now, how were these remarks applicable to the 
subject before them? They were designed to show 
that when a power was given, the means to exer- 
cise that power were necessarily incidental to it. 
Here, in the Constitution, in a few words, it was 
said, Congress should have power to declare war; 
but there was no power given to make peace. 
Power was given to raise and maintain armies; 
but where is the authority to clothe them? Was 
it not necessarily indicated? If it were not so, 
how could they arm the soldiers they had the 
power to raise? Must they continue to use the 
old guns which were borne in the revolutionary 
war? By what power could this Government 
purchase Paixhan guns for the public service? 
There was no such specific grant of power in the 
Constitution. How, then, could it be done by the 
general power to raise and maintain armies? 
Where was the power invested? Again, how 


tions? How maintain large ship-vards and build 4 
docks? What portion of the Constitution autho- 

rized it? There is no such specific grant of power. 

But all these things were necessary appliances to | 
enable this Government to carry out the powers 
which it undoubtedly possessed, for they were 
specifically given. If this modern doctrine were 
correct, he would ask by what power given by the 
Constitution they were enabled to move their army 
from place to place? It was by virtue of the gen- 
eral war power. The war power of this Govern- 
ment was unlimited. But again—another illus- 
tration. This Government had large manufactures 
of arms and munitions of war at Harper’s Ferry 
and other places; but by what power did they 
transport them to the different sections of the 
Union? Could they employ carts and railroads 
for their transportation to the places where the 
soldiers stood ready to receive them, and anxious, || 
with them, to detend their country? Yes, the 
war power clothed them with all necessary author- 
ity to use all the means requisite to accomplish the 
end. But there is no power, says the President, 
given by the Constitution to the General Gov- 
ernment to clear out rivers and harbors, or remove 
a log from a road; that this must be done by 
the individual States. Well, suppose, then, in 
the transmission of munitions of war through 
one of those States which was eternally op- 
posing the war, it should be found that a road | 
was blocked up by logs—the State refusing to re- 


move the obstructions, and the General Govern- || 
ment without constitutional power to do it—what |) 


'| themselves? 


| must come; an 
could they build large and magnificent fortifica- ) 


‘the Senate announces the melanchol 


_ sé Dae i, 


| was to be done? This wasa plain and familiar iljys. 


tration, but it was one which clearly showed tha; 
if the positions now assumed were correct, in tine 
of war our cities on the seaboard might be beaten 
down into ruins, because this Government pos. 
sessed not the.constitutional power to cut a log out 
of aroad. And so it would be with everything else, 
It was granted that they had power to make euns 
of various descriptions; and had they not power ty 
transport them to such sections of the country as 
might require them? Must they lie where they 
were made? They had certainly no constitutiona| 
authority to remove them, according to these mod. 
ern constructions of that instrument, if they could 
have nothing done by incidental power. They 
could not transport arms and enlisted men from 
New York to Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, and 
thence to New Orleans, by the Ohio and Mibssis- 


, Sippi rivers, for there was nothing abvut that in the 


Constitution. Freqnrently men and arms were ship- 
ped from Pittsburg down the Ohio; and suppose a 
vessel so employed gets ** snagged,’’ ora tree had 


\*fatien into the river and obstructed its passage, 


where was the constitutional power to remove the 
obstruction? Suppose this transportation and this 
evstruction should occur during our war with Mex- 


| ij¢93 IN an emergency, was the Government to wait 


uutil some State authority should clear the course 
for the passage of the vessel and our troops, that 


they might meet the well-organized arms of Mexi- 


cor Such a position was ridiculous, and yet the 
reasonings of the message come precisely to that. 
Gentlemen might say that, in an emergency, the 
Government might exercise this power; but where, 
he would ask them, was the grant of power? If 
this power was possessed in one case, it was pos- 
sessed in all. This was the inevitable consequence 
of the reasoning of those whose arguments and 
conclusions he was reviewing. 

But if this power to remove impediments exist 
at all, when shall they be removed? Is it a ques- 
tion of time? Shall it be done when the Govern- 
ment starts its vessel, or a week before, a year, or 
twenty years? The Father of his Country had 
left them the advice ‘‘in time of peace to prepare 
for war;”’ and if these things could be done as an 
incident of the war power, could they not be done 
when war was not upon us, in the exercise of their 
judgment, which taught them to be always ready 


| for war? If not, by what power could they erect 
| barracks in time of peace? 


If they could erect 
barracks, could they not make roads passable, 
over which their troops might pass? 

Why might not they determine this question for 
In case of a war with Great Britain, 
should we.not be attacked on the northeast coast, 
on the St. Lawrence, and on the lakes? On that 
thinly-settled and ill-protected frontier, it must be 
evident to all sagacious statesmen, that the atiack 

yee they not now make con- 
tracts for the transportation of munitions of war? 
could they not now build batteries? Or must they 
wait until the attack really came? 

He understood that bills had been signed by the 
President making appropriations for the erection 
and maintenance of light-houses. But under what 
authority does the President sanction appropria- 
tions for light-houses, which are to aid commerce? 
If one thing could be done to aid commerce, could 
not another thing be done too? If light-houses and 
beacons could be erected to guide commercial ves- 
sels into particular channels, could not obstruc- 
tions be removed from those channels to which 
the vessels were directed? 


Before Mr. P. had concluded— 
OBITUARY. 


A message was received from the Senate, noti- 
fying the House of the death of Mr. Senator 
SPEIGHT. 7 


When Mr. JACOB THOMPSON rose and 


said: 


Mr. Sreaxer: The message just received from 
fact, that 
since the adjournment of that body last spring, 


_ another of its members has fallen asleep to wake 


no more. The Hon. Jesse Speient, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, is no longer 
numbered with the living. Death has been moving 


' amidst our ranks, and has thrown his sable man- 


tle over one of the most distinguished of the coun- 


try. Elevated station, personal virtues, the affec- 


tion of family and friends, the confidence of con- 
stituents, and the active and zealous discharge of 





- 
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all the duties of life, could not shield him from a 
submission to that law which governs our race, 
that “it is appointed unto man once to die.”’ 
General Speicut, my late colleague and friend, 
was no ordinary man, passing over the stage of 
life unnoticed, and leaving, when the curtain falls, 
no recollection behind him to distinguish him 
among the millions who had gene before him. The 
features of his character were striking and pecu- 
liar. His superior stature singled him out among 
his fellow-men, and commanded universal respect. 
This advantage of person, united with a strong 
natural mind, an unyielding integrity, and a benig- 
nant heart, was the Key to that unvaried success 
which attended him in all his aspirations through- 
out his whole career. And to the records of his 
country we must turn to learn the history of his 
ife. 
He was born in the State of North Carolina. 
Without the advantages of fortune, and with a de- 
ficient early education, he first appeared in public 
life in the taiielanies of the State; and in a short 
time he obtained the highest legislative honors by 
being elected Speaker of the State Senate. From 
this position, in 1829, he came to the House of 
Representatives of the United States, in which ca- 
pacity he served his country with great zeal, indus- 
iry, and fidelity, for six years. In 1835 he was 
elected a delegate to the Convention then called in 
the State of North Carolina for the revisal of her 
constitution. 


ing topics of discussion, in which he bore a con- 
spicuous part as the advocate of the largest liberty 


of the citizen, in the freedom of conscience, and in | 


the exercise of political power. ~ 
Thus having been honored by the State of his 


nativity, and having served her people with fidel- | 


ity and efficiency, it was a difficu tand severe trial 
to sever the ties which bound him to his constitu- 
ents. But, prompted by a desire to provide for his 


own household, and invited by the prolific soil, the | 


—™ climate and rich productions of Mississippi, 
re became a citizen of that State in 1837. But in 


this Jand of his adoption he soon found himself | 
surrounded by ardent friends, who were eager to do | 
him honor; and in 1839 he was elected to the Le- | 


gislature, and became the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
State Senate, and was elected the President of that 
body. 
he was elected to the Senate of the United States— 


a position second in dignity and importance, and || 
in the public consideration, only to the Chief Ex- | 


ecutive of this Government. He took his seat in 
that body in March, 1845; and that industry, zeal, 
fidelity, talent, and practical good judgment, which 
had ever marked his course as a public man, 
were here exhibited. 


laid upon him. But his strong frame and robust 


constitution apparently triumphed over the 4st || 


assaults of the enemy; and, after weeks of patient 


1847. 


An “‘aching void’? has been left in the large | 


circle which revolved around him as its centre, and 
which can be filled or satisfied by naught that 1 
can say, or that this House may do. 


As a friend, he was frank, sincere, and confi- || 
ding; as an enemy, ready to pardon and forget; as | 
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There the extension of the right of | 
suffrage and religious toleration became the lead- 


In 1841 he was returned to the | 


In this office he continued until, in 1844, | 


In the active discharge of | 
his duties in this station the hand of disease was || 


PETITIONS, &c. 


ryr e > 
rhe following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred under the rule: 


By Mr. GOTT: The petition of 25 citizens of Lysander, 
county of Onoudaga, New York, praying for an inmmediate 
ternunation of the war with Mexico; aid that proposals be 
made as soon as practicable to all nations with whon this 
Government maintains intercourse, for ueaty su pulatons 
Which shail bind the parties to a settioment of all buture in- 
ternational difficulties by peacetul arbitration. 

By Mr. WOODWARD: The petition of Statkher & Hiil, 
praying compensation ior asteamboat lost in the service of 
the United States. Also, the petition of F. Suniter, aduun- 
istrator de honis non of the late General T. Sumter, praying 
payment tor money advanced to t.e colonies by the said T. 
Sumter during the war of the Revolution. 

By Mr. CRANSTON : ‘That the petition of Nancy Tomp 
kins, with the accompanying documents, be tiken tom the 
files of the House and referred to the Commtice on Naval 
Affairs. Also, the petition of Sally C. Wenwood and Eliza 
8. Wenwood. Also, uit the petition and accompany ing 
papers of —— Mayes be taken trom the files of the House 
and referred to the Commuttee on Naval Afiairs. 

By Mr. FARRELLY : The petition of Catharine Henrietta 
C. Johuson, widow of Capiain Hezekiah Johnson, late of the 
United States army, for a pension. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON withdrew from the files of the 
House, and presented, a memorial of the heirs of Colonel 
David Hopkins, deceased, with accompany) ing papers. 

By vr. TAYLOR: ‘the petition of Thomas scott, late 
register of tie landofiice at Chilicothe, praying compen:a- 
lion for extra services connected with the duties of bis otlice; 
hertofore presented Ist April, led4. Also, the petiuon of 


; Samuel Reed, of Pike county, Olio, praying payment for 


part of a tract of land purchased of the United States, the 
title to which has not been maintained ; heretofore prese nt- 
ed January 21, 1846. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: ‘The petition of James Morrow, a-k- 
ing payment of certain bills of promise due to him trom the 
Government; referred to the Committee of Claims. Also, 
the memorial of James H. Couley, praying for an amend 


| ment of the act for his relief, pussed and approved on the Jd 


of March, 1847; reterred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


| Also, the petition of Henry Recks, praying that a + pecial act 


may be passed to authorize a warrant to be issued to him for 
the bounty land of his brother, a deceased volunteer; reierred 
to the Comunittee on Private Land Ciaims. Also, that the 
petition and papers of Licutenant James M. Gillis be with- 
drawn from the files and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: 'The memorial of Rutter & | 


Etting, by Reuben Euting, surviving partner of the firm, ask- 
ing for provisian for the payment of claims to incemnity for 
depredations committed by the public and private armed 
vessels of France, between and during the years 1793 and 


; 1800. 


By Mr. ASHMUN: The petition of Hall J. Kelly, a pio- 
neer in the exploration of Oregon, asking for a grant of !nud 
in that Territory. Also, the petition ot Jonathan Moore, of 


| Hadly, Massachusetts, a revolutionary soldier, asking fora 


pension. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of the administrator 
of George Brent, praying for commutation pay and pension 
due said estate. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of citizens of Barry, New- 
ton, and Jasper counties, in the State of Missouri, for a post 


| route from Cassville to Sarcoxie. 


By Mr. ROBERT SMI1H: The petition of the legal rep- 


| resentatives of Isaac D. Taulbee, praying remuneration for 
|, a horse Jostin the Black Hawk war. 


By Mr. BARROW: Tie petition of Mary Patton. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The papers in the case of Dan- 
iel Wilson, an invalid soldier of the last war. Also, the 
papers in the case of George B. Hollenback, Willian Harris, 
and others, applicants tor damages for losses sustained in the 


| Black Hawk war. 
By Mr. CHAPMAN: The petitions of Cornelius Manning 
}| and Catharine Hodges, widow of Benjamin Hoiges, praying 
suffering, he so far recovered as to return to his i compensation for a slave taken by the British during the 
residence in Mississippi, where, surrounded by an || 
affectionate family and sympathizing friends, he 


obeyed his final summons on the Ist of May, | 


late war. Also, three petitions of citizens of Maryland, 
asking that the bridges across the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac may be made free. Also, the memorial of Thomas 
Crown, for remuneration for losses sustained by him in con- 
sequence of a violation of a contract by the United States. 
Also, the petition of Frances Swann, administratrix of Wil- 
liam J. Swann, for losses sustained during the late war with 
Great Britain. 
remuneration in lieu of bounty land. 


By Mr. CROWELL: The petition of William 8. Dilly, 
Also, the petition of D. Ide and | 
| others, of same county. Also, the petition of Nathan Kinne 


of Trumbull county, Ohio. 


and others, of same county. 
By Mr. DUNCAN: The petitions of Hugh B. Branch, of 


| pation as well as retrospect. 


Also, the petition of Reynal Hilleary, for \, personal explanation. 


Al 


I thought, was carrying the liberty of the press somewhat 
further than has heen contended for even in thts newspaper 
country. There was much noise and confusion at the mo- 
a which was doubtless the cause of my being misun- 
dersTood. Very respecttully, 

JOHN GAYLE. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, December 17, 1847. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked the unanimous 


consent of the House to enable him to report a bill 
from the Committee onthe Judiciary. ‘To justify 
his call for this indulgence, he would briefly state 
the reason for making it. -It has so happened that 
cases are depending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States—on its docket at least—which, in all 
other respects, are entitled to a hearing, except 
that the court has no jurisdiction over them. They 
were cases which were adjudged in the proper 
court of lowa when Iowa was a Territory. Since 
she has become a State—a sister, in all respects, of 
the Confederacy—her Territorial records have be- 
come inaccessible to the process of the Supreme 
Court, and legislation is necessary to remedy the 
evil. An act of Congress was passed during the 
last session which was probably designed for the 
purpose, but it provided for another and a no less 
distinguished Commonwealth, which, although yet 
young, had already become venerable enough not 
to need the provision. The name of Michigan 
was inserted in the seventh section of the act of 
Congress, instead of that of lowa, and the Supreme 
Court is still unable to act in the cases which are 
actually before it. The Committee on the Judici- 
ary have had the subject under consideration, and 
have unanimously authorized the report of a bill 
supplementary to the act of 22d February last, 
To obviate the necessity of frequent legislation, 
this supplement, while it meets the particular 
emergency, and gives jurisdiction over the cases 
that are before the court, also guards against the 
occurrence of a similar necessity when other States 
shall be added tothe Union, It contains antici- 
It refers to the pro- 
visions of the former act, which were individual in 
their character, and it extends like remedy to all 
cases that may have occurred, or that may here- 
after occur, of a similar nature. . 

Mr. I. would propose, if there were ng objection, 
that the bill be placed at once on its passage. 

Mr. McCLELLAND suggested a wish that the 
passage of the bill might be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. INGERSOLL acquiescing in the sugges- 
tion— 

The bill was accordingly read twice, and made 


| the order of the day for to-morrow. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he understood 
that a member from the State of Virginia intended 
to announce to the House the death of one of its 
members elect, the Hon. G. C. Dromecoore. If 
that was true, he would move further to postpone 
the special order until to-morrow. 

Mr. ©. J. INGERSOLL, from the Select Com- 
mittee to revise the Rules, made a further report; 
which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 


| printed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. PETTIT rose and asked leave to make a 


The SPEAKER said it would not be in order, 
except by the general consent of the House. 

Such consent being given— 

Mr. PETTIT said he wished to call the atten- 


a presiding officer in a deliberative body, he had | 
no superior; as a public servant, he was true, in- 
dustrious, and untiring. 


Andrew J. Kriel,and of Henson Stevens. Also, the memo- 
'| rial of Harriet Burney. 

| By Mr. THURSTON: The petition and memorial of Elias 
Coon, of Connecticut, praying for fishing bounty ou the 


tion of the House and the country to a most 
| puerile, miserable, silly, but not the less false, re- 
ort of his remarks made yesterday for the Union. 


B j i a i} i 
ut he te gone to that undiscovered suneiry 20 || schooner Congress, which was wrecked in 1844. 


which we are all fast hastening. On our way 


thither, while we cherish his virtues, we can but || a pension for services ip the revolutionary war. 


honor his-memory. 


Mr. 'T. concluded by moving the following reso- | 


lutions: 


Resolved, That this House has heard with deep sensibility 
the announcement of the death of the Hon. Jesse Spgicut, 
a Senator in Congress from the State of Mississippi. 


Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for the memory || 


of the deceased, the members and officers of this House will 
Wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this House in relation 
to the death of the Hon. Jesse Speieut, be communicated 
to his family by the Clerk. 


Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House 
do now adjourn. 


The House accordingly adjourned. 


By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of Jacob Olinger, praying 


By Mr. HARALSON: The memorial of Thomas L. Ross, 
postmaster at Macon, Georgia, setting forth certain inequal- 
ities in the operation of the post office laws. 


TO THE EDITORS. | 
Hovse or Representatives, December 15, 1847. 


Will the editors please to correct their report of a remark | 
I made in the House yesterday, pending its proceedings in | 
relation to Mr. Gippines and the National Whig? From | 
this it would seem that the reading of so much of the article | 
in the Whig as called in question the conductof other mem- || 
bers was at my instance. This is a mistake. My purpose | 
in what I said was to object to this. I had, and now have, | 
a decided conviction that the House had no right to cause || 
to be read a newspaper criticism on the conduct of any of }| 
its members, unless at the request of such members. Thia, || 


e did not know by whom; he knew Mr. Ritchie 
was the editor, and he held him responsible. He 
undertook to say that what he should here read as 
a report of his remarks must be known to every 
one, whether in the House or out of it, whether 
he heard him or not, to be utterly false, and inten- 
tionally so. No man understood him to say as 


|, follows; no man could have understood him so: 


“If any man more than another could claim the honor of 


| having raised Mr. Polk to the presidential chair, he could do 


it. Ifany one more than another could claim the introduc- 
tion of the tariff of 1846 as his own measure, he could do 
it.” 

A miserable, puerile attempt at misrepresenta- 
tion, (said Mr. P.) Such men are beneath those 
whom I described yesterday as without the power 
of reason. They are beneath contempt. 
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Mr. P. read a further extract: 


“In short, if any one, then he himself might claim the 
honor of baving brought about all the great measyges of 
reform which the Government had reeently adopted—from 
the great financial measures which had been adopted, and 
the improvements in the commercial interests of the nation, 
to the annexation of ‘Texas and the glorious display of their 
arme upon the battle-flelds of Mexico.” 

Now, surely he need not consume the time of 
the House to repeat that the man who wrote this 
knew it to bea falsehood. He did not understand 
meso. He could not have understood me so. 
No man, young or old, near me or remote from 
me, could have undetstood me to say any such 
thing. It is a miserable attempt of that paper to 
tradyce, vilify, and misrepresent a man who can- 
net in everything agree with its ‘* venerable’’ 
trash? 

Sir, had I time, and the indulgence of the House 
would permit, I should like to read and comment 
upon an article in this morning’s Union, under the 
editorial head; but I have not time. [Cries of 
‘*Go on; go on.”’ 

Oh, no, (said Mr.P.) However, I will say that, 
after going on at some length in this article to 
discuss the subject of the message, Mr. Ritchie 
says, thoroughly as he understands the subject 
himself, (beginning as far back as the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798, 1 suppose,) [a laugh,] that 
Mr. Polk understands it far better than he! Mas- 
terly as are his abilities, and extensive as is his 
knowledge, that the President surpasses him! 
Well, (said Mr. P.,) that may be a wonder to 
him, but it is not to me. He (Mr. Ritchie) then 
zroes on with a long string about the unconstitu- 
tionality of pulling out a stick or a stone, or a snag 
from the way where our army is being marched, 


or where we are transporting munitions of war; | 


but, finally, at the tail of the article, he surrenders 
the question, and begs members of Congress to do 
what he (Mr. P.) said yesterday he was willing 
todo. He had said he was unwilling now to vote 
a dollar for such a purpose; that he was unwilling 


to ro on at this time, when we were involved in | 


war, and needed all the money we could raise, and 
more, to carry it on, to vote large appropriations 
even for such works of internal improvement 
as he believed this Government clearly had the 
power to make. Ee was willing to forego appro- 
priations for works of this character now; but he 
would not be stultified from any such source, and 


| for use than ornament. 


told he had no right to vote for them; that this | 


Government had no right to make them. It did 
seem that Mr. Ritchie, and perhaps those whom 
he eulogizes—that the President, and many who 
agreed with him, were incapable of discriminating 
between power and policy, between the existence 
of a power and the propriety of exercising it at 
this time; and they seemed to insist that if we have 
the power to do this thing, we must from neces- 
sity go on now and do it, and involve the country 
in all manner of expenditure and ruin. Mr. P. 
thought it was not so difficult a matter to under- 


etand the distinction between a power and the ex- | 


ercise of that power. It might not be politic or 
proper to exercise it now, but he would not con- 
sent that a document from the Executive should 
be placed on the records of the House which would 
cut them off forever from sustaining works of in- 
ternal improvement of any kind, by denying to the 
Government any power over them, without enter- 
ing his protest against it. Now, how Mr. Ritchie 
would report him again he did not know or care; 
it was too contemptible to be noticed. 
THE SOUTHERN MAIL ROUTE. 

Mr. BOTTS, by general consent, introduced a 
joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to renew his engagement with the Richmond 
and other railroads; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

OBITUARY. 


Mr. MEADEBR; of Virginia, rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: In obedience to an honored cus 
tom, I rise to bring to the notice of this House an 
event which has already been announced to the 
public—t allude to the death of the Hon. Grorce 
C. Dromcoo te, of Virginia, alate member of this 
House. He died on the 27th day of April last, 
at his residence in the county of Brunswick, a few 
days after he had received intelligence of his re- 
election to Congress. His loss would have been 
sensibly felt at any period of his public life; but 
at this time, when, amidst the violence of party, 
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his moderation, wisdom, and great experience in || down, a twilight rests over the district, by which 


public affairs, are so much needed, the whole 
country must deplore the sad event. 

General Dromcoo_e commenced his political 
life at an early age. Buta few years elapsed after 
he became eligible to a seat in the Legislature of 
Virginia, before he was called upon by his native 
county to represent it in that body. Since then, 
with but two short intervals, he has continued in 
the public service. The reputation he acquired as 
a member of the House of Delegates, soon at- 
tracted the attention of his district, and at the early 
age of thirty-three, he was chosen to deliberate 
with Madison, Monroe, and Marshall, and other 
distinguished worthies, in the only Convention 
which has assembled in Virginia since the adop- 
tion of her first constitution. 

He was afterwards sent to the Senate of that 
State, over which body he presided for many years 
with distinguished ability, until 1835, when he 
was elected to the Congress of the United States. 

Here his great powers of mind have been felt 
and acknowledged, and their influence may be 
traced through the records of this body. 

From the commencement of his political career, 
he continued steadily to ascend the path to dis- 
tinction, inspiring his friends and constituents 
with the firm assurance that wherever he had 


fixed the goal of his aspirations, there his political | 


life would terminate. 


it would be hypocrisy in me, and at the same | 


time useless here, to affect to believe that Mr. 
DromcGooLe was without his blemishes; but it is 
easy fer those who knew him as his constituents 
did, to forget them, Had he faults, they belonged 
to the weakness of human flesh; few ever reached 
that soul, where honor, humanity, and truth, 
dwelt together and worshipped. The companions 
| of his youth will never forget how ardent and sin- 
cere were his attachments, and how his presence 
would always brighten up their hearts, and wake 
up emotions of young sympathy and affection. 


The friends of his maturer years think in sadness || 


| we may trace on the tablet of every heart the 
character of Epwarp Dromcoote. The Virtues 
| of the father stood as a guarantee for the promises 
| of the son, until his own great abilities change 
doubt into assurance, and finally obtained from his 
| country judgment for the attributes of a pure pa. 
| triot and an able statesman, 
| Thave alluded to the great weight of his opinions 
| with his constituents. The present political posi. 
tion of the country had filled their minds, as it has 
the minds of all, with the most fearful apprehen. 
sions about the future fate of this great Confederacy, 
From him they expected to learn what might |e 
the probable result of that extraordinary issue be. 
tween the North and the South, about to be tried 
at the bar of this House. I have heard his reply 
_ to questions that would be asked him about this 
| controversy—a reply that should sink deep in 
the hearts of politicians. It was, that he never 
doubted there still remained sense and virtue 
enough in the body of the people to adhere to the 
_compact of their fathers and preserve this Union, 


‘| The love of this Union was.a passion with this 


of his warm and generous nature, his wise coun- | 


sels, and steady friendship. His mind was more 
solid than brilliant, and its productions more fitted 
The influence which he 
| exercised over the feelings and opinions of others, 


especially his constituents, was one of his most | 


remarkable attributes, He seldom spoke in public 


from impulse; hence he was always courteous to | 
adversaries, and seldom indulged in abuse of them, | 


but was sometimes only humorously sarcastic. 
The confidence of his constituents gave to his 
opinions the force of oracles, and against them the 
arguments of adversaries were hurled in vain. I 


have seen him in many warm political contests, | 


and never knew him to lose the equilibrium of his 
temper and his perfect self-possession. 
ness, and real and unaffected confidence in his own 
power and superiority, would often work his adver- 
sary into a rage, who would expend his energies in 
fits of desperation, and fall at last, eeeenwey y the 
blows of his powerful antagonist, but in fact over- 
come by his own vehemence and extravagance. | 
have sometimes been opposed in these contests to 
this extraordinary man. 


influence by which, apparently without much 
effort on his part, he controlled thé action of 
others. 
-mencement of his public life, to give the subject 
of my remarks a favorable position among his 
| fellow-men. His father, a native of Ireland, was 
/one of the earliest settlers in his district. 
was the voluntary duty to publish from his pOlpit 
to his various congregations the Declaration of 
American Independence. As a minister of the 
Gospel, he ha 


nothing but an irreproachable life can inspire. For | 
' more than fifty years he labored to raise his fellow- | 
men to the same elevated platform on which he | 


stood himself. He lived to an advanced age, ex- 


hibiting to the close of his life the rare instance of | 
one who united in himself every human excel- | 


lence. 


A few years only have elapsed since he 
left us. 


Cireumstances conspired, in the com- | 


His~cool- | 


| distinguished man, and his faith in the continuance 
and prosperity of this Confederacy was such as no 
danger or crisis could shake. 

The diminished majority by which he was elect- 
ed to the present Congress would seem, to those 
at a distance, to indicate that he had lost ground 
with his party. No fears were ever entertained of 
his election,,and it was well understood in his dis- 
| trict that numbers of his friends withheld their 
votes with the kind intention of merely trying the 
| chastening effect of a small vote and seeming indif- 
ference. But few ever doubted that he was the 
decided favorite of his district; and had every po- 
litical friend of his been impressed with the belief 
that his vote was necessary, I hazard nothing in 
saying he would have been returned by a majority 
of eight hundred votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure no one is disposed to 
regret the little time I have occupied in endeavor- 
ing to give a short and imperfect sketch of the life 
and character of this justly distinguished man. In 
a few days more, sir, judging from the signs of 
| the times, this House will be torn by every pas- 

sion that can conspire to destroy the wisdom of its 
deliberations and contribute to a country’s ruin. 

It may have a salutary effect, and mitigate in 
some measure the ferocity of the war, to pause 
awhile and bend for a short space over the grave 
of one who, a few months ago, was himself ac- 
tively engaged in the political conflicts which even 
then threatened the peace of the country. That 
voice which was then so often heard above the 
storm, and never unheeded, is now hushed in 
death. So must the passions which now disturb 
the bosoms of his survivors fret their brief hour, 
and finally subside in the silence of the grave. 

What I have said, Mr. Speaker, about this 





1 gifted man was no less due to his own high char- 


| 


These occasions never || like themselves, with a single tear will wash away 


failed to give rise to reflections on the wonderful | 


His || 


The sun of his evening life long lingered | 
on the horizon, and often would the traveller turn | 


acter and extraordinary qualities, to this House, 


|| of which he was so long a distinguished member, 


_ than to the deep affection and abiding confidence 
| of his constituents, who believe that his country, 


the remembrance of his faults, while with proud 

and lofty emotions she may contemplate in his 
character that ** noblest work of God, an honest 

| ” 

man. . 

Mr. M. concluded by moving the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That this House deeply regrets the death of the 
Hon. Georce C. Dromuoo sg, a late member of the House 
from the State of Virginia. 

Resolved, That the members and officers of this House 
|| will testify their respect for the memory of the deceased by 


° || wearing the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 
few equals in the powers of a | 


strong native intellect; and few ever enjoyed to the |. 
same extent the love and affection of his people, | 
who placed in him that implicit confidence which | 


Resolved, That these resolutions be communicated to the 
nearest relatives of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House 
do now adjourn. 


| _ The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
the House adjourned. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, December 18, 1847. 
Mr. HUNT, by unanimous consent, presented 
| a preamble and resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, in favor of the construction of 
a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, 


an anxious look to the west, to see how much | in the Territory of Oregon, on the plan proposed 


longer would the mellow rays of that unspotted 
| light fall upon his path. And since it has gone 


] by Mr. Asa Whitney. to the Commit- 


tee on Roads and Canals, and ordered to be printed. 
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1847. 


: Mr. McLANE asked leave to offer a resolution | 


calling for information from one of the Executive || 


departments. , 
The SPEAKER stated, as there was a special 
order pending for this day, the resolution could 
not be received unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said, as the report of 
the committee had been printed and laid on the | 
tables of the members within the last five minutes, | 
he was ready to proceed with the special order. | 


RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER announced the special order, | 
being the report of the select committee on rules, | 
as the first business before the House. 

The first rule was a substitute for the thirty- | 
third rule, usually called the hour rule, by which 
it was proposed to provide, that— 

«It shall be in order to entertain a motion when made to 
limit the time which each member may occupy in debating 
avy question in the House or Committee to a period not less | 
than one hour: provided, that where the House has made | 
an order fixing the time for discharging the committee from | 
the further consideration of any bill, or other matter referred 
to it, (after acting without debate on all amendments pend- 
ing or that may be offered,) debate by any one member 
before such order takes effect may be limited to one quarter 
of an hour, and thereafter the member who reported the 
measure under consideration from any committee, may 
debate the same for one hour; and any member shall be 
allowed in committee five minutes to explain the object, 
nature, and effect, of any amendment which he may offer ; 
and all motions made to carry out this rule shall be decided 
without debate. 

To this the following had been offered as an 
alternative in committee and reported to the 
House: 

«« No member shall occupy more than one hour anda half 
in debate on any question in the Hote or in Committee ; | 
but a member reporting the measure under consideration | 
from a committee may open and close the debate: provided, 
that where debate is closed by order of the House, any 
member shall be allowed in committee five minutes to ex- 
plain anyamendment he may offer.” 

The SPEAKER announced the questibn to be 
on the proposed substitute for the substitute first 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. POLLOCK inquired if it would be in order 
to move to amend the last substitute. 

The SPEAKER remarked that the last substi- 
tule was in the nature of an amendment to an 
amendment. . 

Mr. HOWELL COBB thought the first substi- 
tute was reported as a distinct proposition, and not 
as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER then intimated that he would 
entertain an amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK accordingly moved to strike 
out from the first line the words “ and a half,’’ so 
as to limit speeches to one hour, instead of one 
hour and a half,as the amendment proposed. He 
thought the experience of the House had demon- 
strated the necessity and the utility of the hour 


| 
| 





rule—it had cértainly operated to the satisfaction 
of the House and of the country. One hour was 
a sufficient length of time for any gentleman in 
which to present his views on any one question, 
and with such a limitation an opportunity would 
be afforded to a larger majority ot the members to 
be heard than if an hour and a half was the allotted 


| 


_ 


|| ported on either that it should be adopted or that 
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much of their business came from the Senate— 
which would be considered in committee and re- | 


it ought notto pass. The legitimate question then 
would be on adopting the report of the committee, 
and, as this rule Stands, the member who made 
the report adverse to the passage would not have 
the right to the floor because the report was against ! 
the measure. He therefore proposed, at the proper 
time, to move to amend by inserting the word 


| **on’’ before the words * the measure,’’ so that it 


| to misconstruction. 








period. He therefore moved to strike out the 
words ‘* and a half.” 

Mr. COLLAMER did not propose to say much 
of the merits of this hour rule. He was willing 
that the House should adopt such a rule, and allow 
either one hour or one and a half, at its discretion; 
but what he rose for more particularly, was to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that there 
wasa provision in this rule, which, in his judgment, 
required amendment. There was a provision, 
and an important provisidr. it was, too, which 
gave to the member reporting a measure from a 
ae the privilege to open and to close the 

ebate. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL suggested to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that it would be better first 
to dispose of the hour rule, and afterwards other 
matters might be considered. 

Mr. COLLAMER feared he should afterwards 
be deprived of the opportunity of accomplishing 
the purpose which he had iif view, which was to 
suggest an amendment to this part of’ the substi- 
tute. He hoped, therefore, that the House would 
now listen to him. The expression used was, that 
‘‘a member reporting the measure under consid- 
eration from a committee may open and close the 
debate.” Now, suppose the case of a bill which 
came from the Senate—and it was well known that 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 


| great and prominent objects. 


| important topics when they weré before the House; 


should read ‘but a member reporting on the 
meagure,’’ &c., may open and close the debate. 

Mr. HOWELL COBB thought that idea was 
carried out by the rule. A measure is referred to 
a committee, and that committee reports against 
the bill; that it be disagreed to, or that it do not 
pass; and it was intended by this rule to give to 
the gentleman making such report the permission 
which the gentleman from Vermont desired to se- 
cure to him. 

Mr. COLLAMER thought they might as well 
make it right and clear early as late. Ir they did 
not do so, it would, from its ambiguity, be subject 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said, the word on was 
suggested in committee, and he was in favor of it, 
but the committee thought it unnecessary. 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH would ask for the in- 
dulgence of the House while he made a few remarks 
on the subject which was now under consideration. 


| He had long entertained the idea that some essen- 


tial and important modifications should be made 
in the rules of this House, with a vieW to secure 
It was, in his judg- 
ment, very important that the rules should be 
methodized, and, if possible, abbreviated. Several 
committees of this House have, for years past, 
reported revisions, but, from an apprehension that 
it might now lead to debate, the existing committee 


| had reported only in part, suggesting certain im- 
| portant amendments and modifications, reserving 


for more mature consideration the other portions, 


| a debate on which now might prevent the accom- | 
plishment of oe I] 
1 


The object which the committee contemplated 
was, first, to secure a full and free discussion of all 


in the second place, to promote order and deco- 
rum; and, finally, to facilitate the transaction of the 
public business. If, however, these amendments 
should be sanctioned, they would accomplish a 
great deal. And here he desired very briefly to 
advert to the subject of the one-hour rule. It 


duced during the twenty-seventh, Congress—if he 
mistook not, about the middle of the second ses- | 
sion of that Congress. It would also be recol- | 
lected that they had then pending before them | 
measures of very great importance, and it was be- | 
lieved that the hour rule was necessary. ‘The ex- 

perience of that and the previous session had | 


| taught them that it was necessary for the transac- | 


tion of the public business, by placing them ina 

condition to act upon the great questions before | 
them. It was a rule, however, which did not | 
emanate from any committee. 


and it not only received his vote, but was sanc- 
tioned by a large majority of the House. But he 


| was free to say that he had !ong entertained the 


opinion that the rule, tc secure a full, fair, free, 
and adequate discussion of the great questions un- 
der consideration, required some modification, and 
he preferred the original modification which during 
the present sesslon had been reported by the Special 
Committee on Rules. He thought it much better, 
in fact, than that now before the House for its ac- 
tion, though he had yielded in committee to the 
apinion of the majority, who preferred the substi- 
tute. 

He did not, however, concur in opinion with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL,] who said that every gentleman in the 
House could satisfactorily discuss any question in 
the brief space of one hour. Ordinarily this could 
be done; but he denied that any Seen 
sessed such powers of condensation as would en- 
able him to bring all his arguments within that brief 
space, on all those great questions on which they 
were here called ungn to act. For instance, there 
was the great question of the tariff—he cared not 
whether they called it a protective or a revenue tariff 
—on which no honourable member of this House 


| Spoliations oy the French prior to 1800. 
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Notice was given || 
of an amendment.to the rules in the ordinary form, || 
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could do it. There were gentlemen here who had 
studied that subject intently, and who had collected 


a large mass of statistics in relation to it, and was 
| it to be believed that they could do justice to them- 


selves and the subject by placing it properly before 
the House and the country in the brief peried to 


| which this rule limits debate? In the circumstances 


in which they were placed during the twenty-seventh 
Congress, such a rule was very proper, but it ought 
not now to be the rule of this baby. He should 
prefer t6 throw open all subjects for free debate by 
any gentleman, to any extent that might be deemed 
reasonablé. He admitted that the privilege of de- 
bate had been abused—yea, under his own obser- 
vation, it had been shamefully abused; but such 
abuses were, to some extent, incident to our free 


backers ; 
institutions, and to our form of government. It 
| was, however, very often impossible to speak sat- 


isfactorily on a question in the brief space of one 
hour. He woud mention one illustration. During 
the last session he was charged with a bill which 
came from the Senate making appropriations for 
indemnities to those of our citizens who suffered 
This was 


put into his hands by the committee of which he 


| was a member, and he spent several weeks in ex- 


amining the whole subject, that he might come to 
the House prepared to place the facts before it. 
In the Senate it was debated, two entire days 
| having been occupied by the Senator who sup- 
ported the bill, and a like period of time by the 
| Senator who opposed it. He trusted no member 
of this House imagined for a moment that he came 
| here contemplating that he should consume two 
days on that subject; but, if so much time was 
occupied in the Senate, how, he would ask, was 
| it possible that he*could do justice to the subject 
in one short hour? The hour rule, however, ex- 
_isted, and he was deterred from attempting more 
| than a simple statement of the leading features of 
the case; he certainly could not attempt to set forth 
its facts and principles, which he had collected, 
and which were material to a correct understanding 
of the subject. In this Congress they were in dif- 
ferent circumstances than was the twenty-seventh 
| Congress: he was not aware of any great questions 
which required such a stringent rule for their 
prompt disposition. He desired to hear from his 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Ixcersoit] 
what great questions they were likely to have be- 
_ fore the House that would create a necessity for 
this rule? All the leading measures of the Admin- 
istration were carried through the last Congress. 


|| They had disposed of the tariff of 1846; they had 
‘would be recollected that the hour rule was intro- | 


carried through their subtreasury law; they had 
adopted all their other great measures, to which he 
need not more particularly refer; and he therefore 
desired to ask the House what they had before 
them on this occasion other than the ordinary 
business of Congress? No gentleman could sup- 
pose that we were to have any further revision of 
the revenue laws. There might be some depart- 
mental reforms, but there would be no revision of 
the tariff. What measures of the Administration, 
then, were there to be brought forward that would 
require this rule? They might have the war with 
Mexico and kindred topics, and respecting them 
he begged leave to say that he desired a free, un- 
restricied. urlimited debate. If, then, the original 
substitute for tie 33d rule were sanctioned by the 
House, the House at its pleasure might allow un- 
|| restricted debate, and at its pleasure pass an hour 
|| rule; and when it made an order for the closing of 
|| debate it could limit debate to a quarter of an hour, 
| and thus the House would ever have its measures 
} under its control. It was well known that the 
| House of Representatives had, to a great degree— 
whatever it might have formerly possessed—lost 
its character of a deliberative assembly. It was 
well known that not one out of five hundred 
ar there, produced any very great effect on 
the action of that body. It was well known that 
| all great measures of policy were carried, not by 
| the force of debate, but by consultation among 
| themselves in private, as to the character of the 
| measure and its various proyisions. He had long 
felt a strong desire to see the accomplishment of 
an amendment in the character of this body, by a 
| modification of its rules so as to make it in truth a 
| deliberative body, and so that its debates could be 
listened to with respect. He wished to see their 
debates so lated that they could listen with 
respect to each other and profit by the suggestions 
of honorable members who might occupy the floor. 
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He did not know that he ought at this time—he 
did not know that it would be entirely in order to 
recur to the other propositions embraced in the 
report submitted by the committee, and which 
would hereafter come under consideration. 

The SPEAKER was understood to remind the 
honorable gentleman of the pending question, 
which was alone the subject of debate. 

Mr. SMITH said he was not aware, then, that 
he had anything to add on the subject of the mod- 
ification of the hour rule; but that, if the House 
should adopt the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Pottock,] he 
should deem it his duty to urge the rejection of 
the entire amendment, and the adoption of the 
original rule proposed by the committee, 

Mr. POLLOCK did not purpose long to occupy 
the attention of the House. He did not assume 
to be the peculiar champion of the hour rule; he, 
however, was decidedly in favor of it, and he 
certainly would be among the last members on 
this floor to do anything to infringe, directly or 
indirectly, upon the most perfect freedom of de- 
bate. In voting for the continuance of the hour 
rule, he believed he was not infringing at all upon 
the freedom of debate, or upon any privilege of 
any member upon this floor. He recognized to 
the fullest extent the right guarantied by the Con- 
stitution, ‘The Constitution provided that Con- 
gress should make no law “ abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press,’’ &c. 

The regulation proposed to be rréstablished by 
the amendment which he had offered could not be 
regarded as an infringement on the liberty of 
speech. It was simply a regulation or a rule by 
which that right should be exercised. It was 
no more a restraint of the great right of freedom 
of speech than any other regulation or law is a 
restraint upon the rights of the people. Every 
law which is found on our statute-book to that 
extent may be said to be an abridgment of the 
natural liberty of the people; and every man, 
when he enters into society, gives up a part of his 
natural liberty. 

The rule thus laid down, as the experience of 
every individual who is familiar with the proceed- 
ings and debates of the American Congress testi- 
fies, has been conducive of the best results. He 
fully appreciated the wisdom and policy of the 
twenty-seventh Congress. He believed the re- 
forms then effected—of which the hour rule was 
one—had had a weighty influence upon the pros- 
perity of the country. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL interposed, and (Mr. 
Poxrrock yielding) said he apprehended his friend 
from Connecticut (Mr. Smirn] was mistaken in 
supposing that the hour rule was not in existence 
when the tariff of 1842 was passed. The gentle- 
man would find, on reference to the records, that 
that rule had then been adopted, and the debate 
upon that important bill was conducted under it. 


Mr. POLLOCK (resuming) expressed his re- | 


gret that the acts of that Congress had to so great 
an extent been blotted from our statute book; and 
he believed that the proceedings of the 28th Con- 
gress would yet produce results which would de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the 27th Congress, and 
the folly of the two succeeding ones, whose meas- 
ures had been so antagonistical to those then 
adopted. The hour rule found its origin in the 
27th Congress. Among the many wise measures 
that were then introduced and passed, and: have 
since become the settled policy of the country, 
was the hourrule. He regarded it as a Whig 
measure, and he should deeply regret that the first 
act of the Whig majority now on this floor should 
be the repeal of a rule which has received the 
sanction of every man familiar with the proceed- 
ings of Congress. 

He referred to the experience of gentlemen in 
reference to this matter. They knew that when 
the period was limited for debate, many members 
talked as a matter of course till the time expired; 
if it was extended to one hour and a half, their 
speeches would be just one hour and a half long; 
be the time long or short, that time would be filled 
up. Such had been his observation as long as he 
had had the honor of a seat on this floor. 

Another ground on which he advocated this 
hour rule was, that it was a sanitary regulation, 
From the manner in which this Hall was con- 
structed, an individual to be heard required to exert 
all the power of his voice; every orgen was called 


into exercise, or he could not be heard. Now, as |, 
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& mere sanitary regulation, to prevent members 
who desire to speak from bringing upon them- 
selves, by too long-continued exertion of the or- 
gans of the voice, that prevalent disease, the 
bronchitis, he was strongly in favor of the rule. 

His friend from Connecticnt [Mr. Smrru} had 
said that, outof five hundred speeches delivered 
here, not one affected or changed the proceedings. 
If that were true, why should those five hundred | 
speeches that could be delivered in five hundred | 
hours, be allowed to consume the time of the House 
for seven hundred and fifty hours? 

It was very well known to members in this Hall 
that the usual mode was to speak an hour, and, 
by what was a universal understanding, to write 
out afterwards what gentlemen might have desired 
wadd. The speeches made here were not intend- 
ed to operate upon the House, but upon the coun- 
iry. When gentlemen got up and addressed ‘Mr. 
Speaker,” they did not speak to the Speaker or 
the House, but to their constituents at home; and 
that not by means of a powerful voice, but by 
the aid of those powerful instruments the pen and 
the press. And in view of this, there was not a 
gentleman here who could not satisfactorily to this 
House discuss any of the questions which agitate 
the country. Not that he could, in the space of 
an hour, investigate and elucidate all the principles 
he might wish to present, but when he retires to 
his own room, by the midnight lamp, through the 
agency of the pen and the press, he might reach 
every nook and corner of this Confederacy with 
the reasonings and conclusions of his own mind, 
presented in the form which best suited him. ' 

It has been suggested that the hour rule, as going 
to infringe upon the freedom of debate, was un- 
constitutional; but if such a limitation were a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, the hour-and-a-half rule 
now proposed was equally so. 

Now, in relation to the measures expected to 
come betore Congress during the present session, 
the gentleman from Connecticut had told them that 
there were no great ones except the war measures. 
He (Mr. P.) presumed there were not. And was 
there a gentleman on this floor, he would ask, who 
wished more than an hour to discuss what had | 
been again and again discussed by members upon 
this floor and in the other branch of Congress, in 
our State Legislatures, by the press, by every man 
in the community? 

He was an advocate of this rule on every prin- 
ciple. He sincerely hoped it would be retained, 
and he believed that the consequences that would 
flow from it would be such as would advance the 
legislation of this House, and give to a greater 
number of members of this House the right of 
being heard on questions they wish to discuss. 

Mr. WOODWARD was opposed to any alier- 
ation of the rules of this House upon this subject; 
and in expressing his views he should advert to 
what he considered avery fundamental mis, con- 
ception of the question of the right of memers to 
debate here one hour, two hours, or atall. Ithad 
nothing to do with the * freedom of speech” as 
secured by the Constitution. The provision of 
the Consutution in favor of the liberty of speech 
was to protect the people; to enable a man to enter- 
tain his own thoughts, and to declare them pub- | 
licly on all occasions; to enable a man to express | 
his opinions upon politics, upon public men, upon | 
religion; to give men universally the right to do | 
that for which Galileo was put co the rack. No || 
man had a natural right :o speak here; your rights 
here are conventional; the right of debate is confer- 
red by thisbody. No individual in any assembly of 
men has a natural right to make a speech and com- 
pel everybody to listen to him. The nght you 
have is a conventional right, a right conferred by 
this body itself; it has nothing in the world to do 
with that liberty of speech in the enjoyment of 
which this Constitution proposes to protect the 
citizens of the country. It does not confer the | 
privilege of talking upon members of this body or 
anybody, or the necessity upon anybody to hear 
anybody who wants to make a speech. 

He was in favor of a limited debate to one hour. | 
It increased the quantity of time allowed to each |) 
man for debate; it increased the number of men, | 
If it be a right, the way to protect it is to diffuse 
it, to divide it amongst the greatest number, and 
not to allow a few comparatively to consume the 
time of the country in méking long-winded ha- 
rangues delivered here to emptybenches. He main- | 
tained that a division was a protection of the right. f! 


}} 
| 
ii 


, debate. 


This rule enlarged the number of men who mz, 
speak here. He knew questions conid not be wel! 
discussed , frequently, in the course of ov ingle hour. 
But, in the gross, you would get a Wirger amour, 
of argument from a number of speskers than yoy 
would from a few occupying a gveat while. “fie 
knew it would gratify the vanity of some to be . 
lowed to speak at their owa pleasure to exhaus; 
the subject. Many of those fortunate enough iy 
get the floor would be very glad to doso. }{, 
would not indulge gentlemen in this way; he would 
let more speak, hie would let some speak less; t). 
House would then get a greater amount of arey- 
ment—more light on the subjects which came (e- 
fore it. He should, therefore, vote against this 
one hour and a half rule. 

Mr. HENLEY wished to make a remark or two 
in relation to thishour rule. The gentlenian from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Porrock] had said it was 
adopted as a Whig measure in the 27th Congress, 
According to Mr. H.’s recollection, this was true, 
It was adopted then by the Whig party, as they 
then avowed and now avow, for the purpose of 
enabling them to go on and expedite business; s 


' that the party then in a small minority might not 


be able, by interminable debate and delay, to pre. 
vent them from doing what they came to do, and 
what he believed they did do pretty much to their 


' own satisfaction, if not to the satisfaction of the 


country. Now, it was very strange that this pro- 


' position to repeal the rule came from the same 


party who adopted it, in order,as they said, to en. 
able them to go on and do the business of the coun- 
try. Now they had got into the majority again, 
and they came forward to repeal this same rule, 
What was the reason? Was it that they might 
not be enabled to do business? Had they taken 
alarm from the judgment which the country had 
pronounced against them then? And were they to 
repeal this rule, so that they may attempt to jus- 
tify themselves for doing nothing by saying, not- 
withstanding we had a majority, we were sull un- 
able to do anything from the delay which our op- 
ponents were enabled to make by interminable dis- 
cussion, and in other ways? Was that the reason 
why gentlemen, leading Whigs, proposed a repeal 
of this Whig rule, as it was claimed to be? The 
truth was, this rule was opposed then to some ex- 
tent by the Democratic party, because they were 
then in the minority; they had no responsibility 
for the carrying on the business of legislation; they 


| cared not, perhaps, what was done, or rather, they 
thought it was better that nothing should be done, 


for they considered that the action of the party in 
power would be worse than to consume the time in 
But when they got into power the Demo- 
cratic party readopted it; they were driven to it 
because there is a sort of mania for speaking here. 

The gentleman from Connecticut said no individ- 


‘ual could do justice to the subjects to be discussed 
_ here in an hour. 


This might perhaps be the case 
on some extreme occasions. Bat did not the gen- 
tleman know perfectly well that if he could s:ot do 
justice to a subject during his hour, some of his 
friends could take it up, and clear up the subject; and 


after you get through a discussion in this way you 


would find full justice done to it? Look into the 
debates of former years—of our forefathers, who 
certainly were as wise as we are, if they did not 


talk as much; look into the debates in the Conven- 


tion which framed the Constitution; you see less 
than a square in a newspaper, which would cost a 
dollar for advertising, is as great a space as many 
of the speeches of Franklin, Jefferson, and such 
men occupy in delivering opinions upon subjects 
certainly of as much importance as any which can 
come before this House now. Their remarks were 
brief, to the point, easily understood; and we 
should certainly be following good examples if we 
made these men our models in speaking. 

But a very great difficulty, alluded to by the 

ntleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwanp,] 


Is, that if gentlemen get the floor early, and are 


enabled to speak as long as they please, they may 


_ anticipate what mney cthers would have had to 


say. [tis akind of vanity which the gentleman 
from South Carolina would give no encouragement 
to. Now, Mr H. confessed the great difficulty 
with him was, unless he did get the floor early, 
that some other gentleman would anticipate him 
and say precisely everything which he wished to, 


_and then he certainly would not detain the House 


by repeating it, and so he was prevented from 
speaking at all. 
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He hoped the House would not now repeal the 
hour rule. Some convenience might result from 
its repeal, but it would be found necessary, and 
they would be obliged to adopt itagain. The other 
rules reported by the committee he thought would 
work well, and he hoped would be concurred in, 
while the House refused to alter or repeal the 
hour rele, which the experience of this House 
proved had worked so well. 

Mr. COBF, of Georgia, said, if he thought it 
was to be hoped for, he would ask this House to 
reject all the rules imposing any restriction upon 
free debate in this House. If the House would 
not go as far as that, he trusted they would at 
least meet on the platform of the rule now under 
discussion, without the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Potziocx.} In 
reference to the history of the hour rule, Mr. C. 
said it was passed by the Whig Congress—the 
97th Congress—and it was universally denounced | 
in the section of the country from which he came, 
hy the Democratic party. So far as there was 
any glory attached to the origin or continuance of 
that rule, he desired to wipe his hands of it. The | 
Democratic majority did continue it during the 28th 
and 29th Congresses. Mr. C. was in the muyjor- 
ity then; he voted against it: now he was in the 
minority; he should vote against it. He believed | 
it to be wrong, and that the arguments urged by 
the gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. Woop- || 
warp] and from Indiana [Mr. Henxey] in favor 
of it were in fact objections to it. 

He desired to disabuse the House of one prom- 
inent erroneous idea, as put forth by the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Indi- 
ana. It was said the hour rule enables you to 
dispose of your business in a shorter time; that it 
curtails debate. ‘That is not true, in my judgment. 
Gentlemen refer to the long debates of former 
times, to the night sessions, and say that it was 
impossible for the majority of the House to de- 
spatch the business of this House. 


but this difficulty was not remedied by the hour 
rule, It was by a rule adopted also by the 27th 
Congress, for which they deserve vastly more || 
credit than for the hour rule. The hour rule does 
not limit debate ; but the rule by which they ex- 
pedited the business of the 27th Congress was the 


by resolution to conclude debate in Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union whenever 
they will. Previous te that it required a vote of | 
two-thirds. The majority of the 27th Congress 
found they could never obtain two-thirds, and that | 
their measures would be forever under discussion. 
They adopted a rule that a majority at any time 
might stop debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and vote upon the bill, and | 
when reported and you get into the House, you 

can call the previous question at any time. That | 
is the rule of the 27th Congress, readopted by the | 
28th and 29th Congresses, and not the hour rule, 

which has been this potent instrument for facilita- | 
ting business. So far as the hour rule is concern- | 
ed, what matters it to the majority whether the 
same time is consumed by twenty members or by | 


our majority in the last Congress, have power to 
stop debate in the middle of a speech, and after | 
vote, without debate, to havé the bill reported to 
the House, in order to be acted on. 
ed, then, that gentlemen would not give their sup- | 
port to the hour rule, on the ground that it expe- 
dited business. It did not. 
But the gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. 
Woopwarp] and Indiana [Mr. Heney] support 
the rule on the ground that it affords to a greater 
number an opportunity of speaking. Well, that 
may be true; but wherein do they discover benefit | 
in that, or expedition to business? They say it 
avoids the consequences of having no limitation || 
upon debate, when some one obtains the floor and 
anticipates them, saying what they intended to | 
say. But that very state of things would lessen 
debate on this floor. What do I care to detain the 
House for the purpose of pressing upon the House | 
or the country a certain argument, if some kind 
friend has done it for me? It saves me so much 
labor and time. It should never be an objection 
for me to the argument of a friend that he takes | 
the views which I desired to present. I believe | 


| willing to take the hour and a half rule. 


Mr.C. trust- | 


| House, one 
| hour and a 


legitimate and proper. Gentlemen who take part | 
in the debate would discuss subjects fully, and 
when the arguments are fairly and thoroughly pre- | 
sented on both sides, there isan end of the debate. | 
Sut under the rule as existing at the last Congress, | 
a gentleman presents one or two views during his 

hour; another has an isolated view; he travels over 

all the ground before he gets to it; and so the 

ground is gone over and over, and the same argu- 

ments presented, perhaps in little different forms, 

by gentleman after gentleman. Read your debates 

under the hour rule, and see if this is not the case. 

In the discussion of the tariff act of 1842 seventy- 

five or eighty speeches were delivered, and see 

how the same ideas were presented over and over 

in them. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, (in his seat.) There | 


were ninety-two speeches on the Oregon question. 

Mr. COBB. I am reminded by a friend that 
there were ninety-two speeches—a larger number 
than on the tariff—made on the Oregon question. 

Throw open the debate, and let gentlemen dis- 
cuss it tll they have given a full examination of 
the subject, and presented all the views they wish | 
to present. Well may gentlemen then be content 
with it, and we not desire to obtrude ourselves upon 
the House, when everything that we can say has 
already been said, and better than we could do it 
ourselves. 


It seemed to him, therefore, that a restriction 


upon debate increased rather than lessened it. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Henvey] ad- 


| verts to the early history of the country, and to 
| the speeches of the patriots of that day. ‘They had 


no necessity for such a rule; and for halfa ceutury 


| we have been without limitation or restriction on 


the freedom of sfieech. And since the adoption of 
the rule to terminate debate, I see not why debate 
should not be free and full until so terminated. I 


believe the hour rule the best, and also gentlemen 
who, like me, are opposed to all restrictions, I am 


prefer to see both rules dispensed with; I believe 
they operate unfavorably on the despatch of busi- 
ness—certainly on an enlightened discussion, 

Mr. C. B. SMITH, as a member of the com- 


| mittee, desired to say a few words on this subject. 
rule giving to the majority of the House the power | 


He believed the committee, at its earlier meetings, 
almost unanimously a of dispensing with 
the hour rule, and aut 


rule which proposed to fix the limit at an hour and 


be adopted. He never voted for it, and his expe- 
rience had taught him that it was calculated to do 
more harm than good. He could not see why 
gentlemen should be confined to one hour in the 
expression of their opinion. For some the rule 
afforded an insufficient time, and for others it was 
too long; but gentlemen, seeing that the hour-rule 


| was adopted, sometimes felt themselves called upon 


| to speak out their hour, so that it would be per- 
five? But under this other rule your majority, as | 


ceived the rule worked both ways. All must have 


observed how anxiously gentlemen turned to the | 
| clock in the course of their remarks to see that they 


occupied the full hour allowed by the rule; but if 


there were no limit they would not attempt to speak || 
He did not believe the result would be || 
An hour || 


an hour. 
satisfactory if this rule were adopted. 


| would prefer to see all restrictions abolished; but, | 
' for the purpose of accommodating gentlemen who 

This was true; | 
itoccurred in the 26th and in or Congresses; | 


I would | 


orized its chairman so to | 
report; but, at a subsequent meeting, it was deter- || 
'; mined to offer, in the nature of a compromise, the 


|ahalf. Not that the committee was in favor of | 
| such a restriction, but from a fear that unless such | 
a restriction were submitted the hour rule would || 
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_ explanation. 


|| mise. 
| made by tite 
| his view, appeared to provide for all the difficulties 


| objection that could be made. ' 
|| Sometimes necessary that there should be a restric 
| tion on the consumption of the time of the House. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


was a short time for the discussion of an important || 
question; it was too short to examine any question || 


of himself and his constituents. 


It was true this had been done; and it was for the | 


purpose of obviating the recurrence of this that the 
committee had agreed to the rule-now before the 


than would be desired by many gentlemen. If 


| this rule were adopted, he did not suppose that 


every gentleman would feel bound to speak an 
hour and a half; and therefore it cut off the objec- 
tions that might be made to some gentlemen speak- 
ing at an interminable length, and, on the other 


the rule from one hoar to one || 
alf, which would afford more time |) 


|, he might give, if he would be justified in trespass- 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| which required deliberation; too short to allow any || 
|| genileman to express his views to the satisfaction | 
He knew there | 
had been abuses; fore some gentlemen, when there || 
were no such restrictions, had consumed a week. || 


we 


concurred in, its practical operation, he thought, 
would afford satisfaction to the House. As he 
had already said, it was offered by the committee 
in the nature of a compromise between two ex- 
treme limits—the one-hour rule on the one hand, 
and no restriction whatever on the other. 

Mr. VINTON entirely concurred in the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Coss.} He had been in this House fourteen years 
when there was no hour rule nor restriction on the 
right of speech. He had been here from four to 
six years under the rule, and he was very sure 
that in the transaction of business by this rule they 
had gained nothing. On the contrary, the debates 
of this House, he thought, had very greatly lost 
character and caste by the introduction of that 
rule, and the influence of the House, he was sat- 
isfied, had suffered very greatly by it. When 
there was no restriction on debate, if a gentleman 
who had the floor in any way misapprehended 
what had been said before, or if he fell into any 
mistake, he was always ready to give way for an 
explanation, because he did not dream that he was 
pressed for time. But under this hour rule, when 
a gentleman got the floor, no matter how he mis- 
represented another, no matter how he had misun- 
derstood a preceding speaker, no matter how great 
the mistake into which he had fallen, it was with 
difficulty he could be induced to give way for 
Indeed it made gentlemen to some 
extent like a mastiff with a bone, they held on to 
what they had got in their power; the House had 
therefore lost in courtesy by this rule. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Samira} said 
that one hour was not sufficient for the expression 
of their views on any important question; but 
another gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Henvey] 
said, if that were so, let one gentleman take up the 
subject where another left. ofi—as if a gentleman 
would be willing to start in the middle of a sub- 
ject. In one hour, a gentleman might not be able 


a 





| to make more than half, or peradventure one-third, 
' of a speech; but he writes out a speech, and pre- 


sents that to the country which was never delivered 


| here, and consequently which nobody had had 
| an Opportunity to answer. 


When he first came 
here, if any gentleman had done so, it would heave 
been deemed a mean thing, and a fraud on the 
House. But the hour rule made this, to some 


extent, necessary, and it would continue to be 
| done as long as that rule is retained. 


He was in 
favor of the proposition as orginally submitted by 
the committee; but, as an amendment had been 


| offered by way of compromise, he should go for 
| that compromise, on the presumption that the 
| committee was satisfied that it could not carry the 


best thing. Not being able to obtain the best, he 
should take the next best, and sustain the compro- 
The report of the committee, as originally 
chairman, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,} in 


that had been experienced, and to answer every 


It was true, it was 


The right of debate, as a general thing, ought to 
be unrestricted. There should be a restriction 


| only in case of emergency. If there was an emer- 


gency, then, as a matter of course, restriction 
ought to be put on debate, so as to meet the 
emergency; and such was the original proposition 
of the committee. It was cases of emergency 
which gave to the House the right to reSort to 
restraint. And what more did they want? The 
House could thus be protected against abuse, and 
provide for imminent cases. The rule, as origi- 
nally proposed, left debate open when no emer- 
gency existed, and did not require gentlemen to 
cut up their speeches into halves or thirds, for 
other gentlemen to take up, according to the plan 
of the: gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hentey.} 
It gave gentlemen who understood a subject an 
opportunity to make a statesmanlike speech upon 
it, which it would be next to impossible to do if 
they were to be limited to one hour. For the 
reasons he had given, and for many others which 


ing upon the time of the House, he was in favor 
of the proposition originally made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, eaid he 
would vote for the amendment of the gen jieman 


the rejection of the hour and of the hour and a 1 hand, to too great a restriction on the freedom of || from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Potock,] to strike out 
debate. If the proposition of the committee were | 


half limitation would Jessen debate, and make it |! 


‘© and a half,” and then he should vote against the 
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substitute proposed by the committee, preferring 
the original proposition of the Committee on 
Rules. He differed with gentlemen who said that 
discussions on any question had no effect on the 
House. Hedid not think so; and he thought they 
had the ordinary effect which discussions have in 
deliberative bodies. He knew his own views had 
been often modified by the expression of the views 
of other gentlemen on this floor; but if it was true, 
as gentlemen had said, that a great mass of speech- 
es made there were to go abroad, he did not know 
why they should listen to what was not designed 
to affect them there, but to operate on people a 
thousand miles off. Gentlemen could efiegt the 
same purpose by writing out their speeches and 
sending them home without consuming the time 
of the House with their delivery. There were, 
however, cases in which it was essential that a 
longer ume than one hour should be allowed. For 
instance, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
ond Means, when he brought in the appropriation 
bills, should not be so restricted. No man in one 
hour could explain the provisions of those bilis, The 
same remark would apply to other gentlemen on the 
introduction of important bills, though the excep- 
tions to the rule should be rare, for those speeches 
were the best which were confined to the limit of 
one hour. If, however, the substitute were adopted 
as proposed, gentlemen would have as much trou- 
ble to fill up one hour and a half as many of them 
had now to occupy one hour, for they would be 
bent on occupying all the time allotted to them, cer- 
tainly not to the edification of the House. There 
were-very few gentlemen who understood the ques- | 
tion on which they spoke that could not present 
their views in one hour. 
Mr. MORSE desired to express his opinion on 
the subject before the House, and that was, that 
from the experience which he had had in two 
Congresses, he was satisfied that the hour rule 
was the best on the statute book. He was in favor | 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Potxock,| for reasons which had been 
urged against it. The gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. C. B. Smiru] had told them, that if the one- 
hour rule were retained, gentlemen would feel 


themselves under some obligation to fill up the | 
Well, and did not that || 


entire hour with debate. 
gentleman see, that if they made an hour and a | 
half the standard, they would immediately have 

fifty per cent. more useless discussion by gentle- 

men who talk for Buncombe? If gentlemen of 

reputation think they canifot talk less than an hour 

and a half, every other gentleman who rises would 

feel under the necessity of consuming the same 

time, for fear his constituents might think he was 

not able to make so long a speech as the chairman 

of the Committee on Foreign Relations or Ways 

and Means. In his judgment, it was better that 

fifty gentlemen should express their opinions one 

hour each, than that their ablest men in this body, 

or at the other end of the Capitol, should consume 

all the time. ‘The difference of views was often as 

great os the difference of physiognomy. Each | 
gentleman took a different view, and each one, as | 
the representative of seventy thousand freemen; | 
should be at liberty to express his views. What 

was this body? It was nothing but a great forum, 

where national questions were discussed, the sub- 

sequent decision being made by Saree of the 

United States. The effect of this ha 

ited in a memorable instance. A year or two ago 
they saw that the opinion of the people on the 


but the subject became the matter of discussion 
here; the minds of able men were engaged in its 


examination; and the result was, that public opin- || 


ion was reversed; 49 was agreed to—the people 


_s 


aera oer 
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others with some attention—the speeches of gen- || 


tlemen who were considered statesmen—and he 
had scarcely ever heard any for which one hour | 
would not se been sufficient, if all had been 
omitted which ought not to have been delivered. | 
He had listened also to the debates in the French 
Chambers, and the British House of Lords and 
Commons—he had heard the speeches of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, Lord Stanley, the Earl Grey, and other 
distinguished statesmen, on very important sub-. 
jects, and there, in the legislature of a nation hav- 
ing its armies and territories in every part of the | 
globe, in the course of two years, he rarely ever | 
heard a speech exceed forty or fifty minutes. But 
here every subject on every occasion must be dis- 
cussed at immoderate length, and a morbid taste 
was generated throughout the land. If, then, he 
repeated, the standard were fixed at one hour and 
a half, they would have speeches an hour and a 
half long, being one half hour longer than for the 


last few years. But if it were unlimited, the result | 
would be that some few gentlemen who stood high | 


as leaders and distinguished men, would consume 


two or three days, and his word for it, every gen- | 


tleman who desired to stand well before his con- 
stituents, would imitate the example, for that 


would be considered as the standard of worth in | 


Congress. 


He did not desire to trespass upon the time of 


the House. He had never occupied more than 
one hour at a time for the four years he had been 
in Congress, and he would repeat, that an hour 
would be sufficient if gentlemen could be called to 
order when they went beyond the subject-matter 
under discussion. 
this proposition to add half an hour to the one hour. 


He was opposed to it because it had all the disad- | 
vantages and none of the advantages of the hour | 


rule. ‘The strongest argument in favor of the one- 
hour rule was. found in the fact that both political 
parties of the country, at different times when in 
the majority they came to carry out the measures 
which they had been elected to accomplish, had 


found it necessary to adopt it and stand by it. It | 
was almost impossible for the great parties to agree | 


to and unite on any one subject, how trifling or 


great soever it might be, but here one had been | 


found on which they had united, for they had 
found it absolutely necessary to place some limit 
on debate. A small minority, if there were no 


| limit, could occupy much of the time of the House; 
_but he desired by his vote to carry out the prin- 
| ciple which had been established; and he should 


And lastly, it had reference to their personal | 
rights, and the personal self-estimate of the indi- || 


even prefer a limit of forty minutes to one hour. 


Mr. WICK said that debate in this Hall had | 


three objects. ‘The first, and what might appear 
the most important, had reference to its operation 
on the House. The second, and what might per- 
haps by some be styled not so legitimate an object 


of debate, had reference to its eflect on the public | 
at large, or, us they there said, on the country. || 


vidual members of the House themselves. He 
wished to say a few words on each of these points. 


Debate had sometimes a slight effect on the | 
opinions of this House. 
| members, he supposed, to pause and reflect—it | 


| stopped their career of thought and purpose; but 


been exhib- || 


to suppose that it convinced men that they were 
wrong, as to radical principles, was to suppose 
what had no existence whatever. ‘The sole effect 


which debate had on individual members of the 
Oregon question was decidedly in favor of 54 40; | 


approving of that line as a settlement of that im- | 


portant controversy. But did the House suppose 
that if gentlemen had been allowed to occupy three 
or four hours, and perhaps days, that half as much 
matter as was sent forth would have gone before | 
the people? Certainly not. 

But there was another point of view in which | 
this matier should be looked at. The character of | 
American eloquence had been deeply injured by | 
the loose way of speaking which had prevailed 
there. 

He desired, as a statesman, to see it corrected. 
Gentlemen had argued that it was impossible to 
acquit themselves properly in one hour. Now he 
had never found it necessary to speak more than 
one hour; he had also watched the speeches of 


| 
iA 


House was that which he had already mentioned— 
it stopped the career of thought, it set them right 
about facts, and might to some extent influence 


their hastily formed reflections; and therefore, as | 
| to the effect of debate, it was not so important as | 


might be imagined. But the members of this 
House were the representatives of a great republi- 
can people, who were taking an interest in all that 
passes here, where political schemes, thoughts, 
imaginings, ideas, were in a manner brought forth 
and thrown on the country for consideration. 
This had grown into a usage of the people, be- 
cause they imagined their representatives were 
wiser than they. In the administration of public 
affairs, the idea would seem to be improper that 
any appeal should be made to the people at home; 
but it was otherwise. The people look here for 
ideas, arguments, matters on which the mind may 
operate, and by which to settle the judgment on 
public concerns. : 
And, air, aa I think, and have said in substance, 


LOBE. 


He was therefore opposed to | 


It sometimes brought | 
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that an hour is sufficient for any gentleman to 
throw out suggestions calculated in their character 
to bring minds here to pause, to bring them to re. 
flect_ upon conclusions which they may have 
hastily adopted, so also I think the Sees rule, or 
something like it, is important in reference to the 
effect of debate upon the country at large; and | 
will give a reason why. There are many; I wijj 
content myself with one. I will not suppose that 
there is any member of this House who imagines 
that he is emphatically one of the “old salts” ap. 
repay to this Hall; that wisdom will die with 
rim; and that we, the others, who confessedly |e- 
long to the ‘*small fry,’’ ought to subscribe for 
their speeches, and send them out to the people, 
giving them the endorsement of our names and ‘our 
franks. I will not suppose this; it would be in. 
decorous. But I will say this, for the considera. 
| tion of all: that while we are attempting to oper- 
ate upon public opinion, it is a fact that the people 
will read a maceoh made by their own immediate 
ri with more readiness, more favor 
and satisfaction, than they will the speech of a 
rouch greater man whom they know nothing 
about. So far, then, as the object is to operate on 
public opinion by debates in this House, that ob- 
| Jectcan be much better effected by giving to as 
| many as possible opportunity to address the House 
on any given subject. 
But I said also that this subject has reference to 
_ the proprium, the individual and personal interest 
of members themselves. And it is; and if he bea 
new member who wishes an opportunity to disbur- 
den his mind of the reflections of many months, 
| and throw them into a tangible form for his con- 
|| stituents to read, I will advise him thus early that, 
| if he does not vote the hour rule, he will find him- 
self in a most glorious misfake. Old members, 
| who have long been here, and whom all the werld 
admit to be —— of making the best imaginable 
| speeches, are best known to the Speaker, and he 
_ will give them a kind of preference; and, therefore, 
_ if those of us less known, less famous for abilities, 
want to take part in the debates of this body, we 
must vote for the hour rule, and may e we will 
have half a chance. I advise gentlemen, then, in 
reference to their proprium, that they had better 
provide for the evil day. At the last Congress I 
sat here for twenty-nine days, every day some five, 
six, seven, or eight times jumping from my seat 
and calling ‘* Mr. Chairman!” at the top of my 
|, voice. On the twenty-ninth day, at four and a 
_ half o’clock, post meridian, I at last got the floor. 
Everything had been said; nothing had been left of 
argument; and so I had to make some fun; and, 
|| when it went home in the shape of fun, some of my 
| constituents I believe, thought I had been induced 
to trifle with too grave a subject. 
Lest it might seem that the hour rule would le- 
| gitimately bear upon him, (although it never had— 


|, the Speaker’s hammer had never fallen upon him— 
'| he had always found time to say all he wanted to, 
| and close before the hour did). Mr. W. said he 
would now yield the floor. 
‘| Mr. HOLMES said he did not rise to make an 
|| hour speech upon the hour rule, in this dense at- 
|| mosphere. He rose with a far different purpose. 
|| He was in hope that they might enjoy an hour’s 
pure atmosphere on the first pure day God had 
given us for some time. He therefore moved that 
the House adjourn. 
Cries of * Oh no, oh no;”’ * Yes, yes.”’] 

he question being taken, the House, by a small 
majority, refused to adjourn. ; 

r. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, (very in- 
distinctly heard,) was understood to say, he was 
free to confess that the report of the committee did 
not come up to his expectations. He expressed 
his dislike at the proposition to lengthen the period 
limited for debate. Give three hours’ hmitation, 
and it was no trouble for gentlemen to occupy !t. 
Let him ask how many people listened to discus- 
sions here. Why, this Hall was a great business 
room, a place to write letters to their constituents, 
to draw bills of exchange, to settle accounts, and 
to do business. He proposed that these desks be 
allremoved. Give them a row of seats, where each 
|| gentleman should respectfully sit with his hat i 
his hand, and in place of writing and doing all sorts 
of business, they would do nothing in the world 
| but listen; and that was the very thing which they 
| wanted. It had been said that the British Parlia- 


| ment controls itself, and keeps order through 4 











system of this kind. There is a table seated in 
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the centre, atewhich the member speaking stands; 
rows of seats are placed around for the members. 
They listen to the speaker while he interests them; 
the very moment his interest ceases, the confusion 
of the hall stops him at once. Would it not be so 
here? They must listen; they could not write; 
they must deliberate. If some facilities for writing 
were needed, a row of writing-desks might be 
Jaced around on the outside next the bar. Mr. 
i urged this modegas the most feasible one by 
which the House cauld preserve order, regulate its 
debate, and expedite its business. 

[s it not rather a ridiculous thing (said he) that 
reason should be measured by minutes and sec- 
onds—its convincing qualities should depend on 


honorable colleague, (Mr. Ponrock.) 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

The demand for the previous question was sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered; which main 
question was on the amendment moved by Mr. 


| Potiock, viz: Strike out from the amendment re- 


ported by the committee the words “and a half,’ 
so as to prevent any member from occupying more 
than one hour in debate. 

This amendment being agreed to, the question 


| then recurred on the amendment reported by the 
| committee, as thus amended, viz: 


‘* No member shall occupy more,than one hour in debate 
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| a | oes esac — Agee ee ee ? ‘ 
the House first to a vote on the amendment of my | GERSOLL, and STANTON, as to the precise 


| form in which this rule should be placed, and as to 
| its consistency with others. 
| Mr. BARRINGER warmly urged the adoption 
| of the rule prohibiting motions for suspension of 
| the rules except Moudays and the last ten days of 
the session; and alse the rule providing that the 
calendar shall be called and bills taken up in their 
order in committee, The former would save much 
time. He had seen for week after week and month 
| after month the whole morning hour, and perhaps 
two or three hours each day, consumed in making 
motions to suspend the rules, a motion which had 
| become so common as to be considered almost a 








_ any question in the House, or in Committee; butamem- || test vote. The latter also would expedite business 
’ i E > res : | berreporting the measure under consideration from a com- | sae . : eae ‘ 
: its length hey dg mits the ener eres the || mittee may open and close the debate: provided, that where || and prevent great consumption of time by motions 
. House under this rule is always in an anpleasant | debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be || C0 take up bills out of their order. 
. dilemma. He meditates what he intends saying; | allowed in committee five minutes to explain any amend- Mr. Co_LamMer’s amendment was agreed to, and 
» to accomplish it he urges with all speed and under || ment he may offer. | then the amendment reported by the committee 
. steam pressure SO as athe heard; on iron ae of || And this amendment, as amended, was agreed | was agreed to, as thus amended. 
2 the clock moves steadily on, and its iron heart | to. ; e - ' oe ; 
t beats regardless of many an imploring look to || The question then recurred on adopting the || — BUEES US7TES 
. delay but for a moment. But it heeds him not; | amendment as one of the rules of the House. | The following are the new rules, as above sev- 
“ and when about to utter something that would || The question was decided by tellers; ayes 118, | erally adopted: 
; convince the judgment and astonish the world, | noes not counted. | carey spaastiue tadhe instar trccmmaeteey- tet weld 
down comes the Speaker's hammer in its midst, | So the amendment was made the thirty-third || her reporting the measure under consideration trom a com- 
g and the contemplated light is forever extinguished | rule of the House. | mittee may open and close the debate ; provided, that where 
e —lost to the world. I have seriously reflected on || Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he was instructed || bw ead tp waneaony oe Clenan ocaelies saan ne 
. ® . ° ° } 4 D fe iminutes to expia Any amcna- 
this subject; I could not consent to abolish the |) by the committee to move that the substitute first | ment he may offer. F 
0 hour rule without removing ayer" ee, - i 1] reported for the hour rule be struck out. Agreed to. Members may address the House or committee from the 
matter of economy it Is a great reform; an te {| s : a Clerk’s desk, or from a place near the Speaker's chair. 
t the gentleman from North Carolina, who is always \| The second amendment was read as follows: Except during the last ten days of the session, the Speaker 
a Te lof aol wall he deak | $2. After any bill, resolution, or other matter is entered || shall not entertain a motion to suspend the rules of the 
r in the Hall of economical reform, remove the desks || on the calendar, any member may register his name with the | House, at any time, except on Monday of every week ; pro- 
' and you shorten the session two months and save || Clerk as intending to debate the same ; and when such bill, || vided nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter 
se twenty thousand dollars of public money. But T \| ee - other matter is under consideration, the ” much of the 133d rule as provides as follows: “ The 
7 : . . a . : Speaker or Chairman shall call on each member to apeak ouse may, at any time, by a vote of a majority of the 
t, will not trespass further, having stated my view || in an order to be settled by lot, under the direction of the || members present, suspend the rules and orders for the pur 
a thus briefly. : | Speaker ; provided that the member who reported the same || pose of going into the Committee of the Whole House on 
5 Mr. T. gave notice that he would move, at the || from any committee of the House may, at his option, open || the state of the Union; and, also, for providing for the dis- 
fl proper time, the amendments indicated by him, if || and close the debate.” charge of the commune Does the further consideration of 
: : : . any bill referred to it, after acting, without debate, on all 
le not reported by the committee. . | The question was put, and the amendment dis- ecxeietinieene pending, and that may he offered.” 
6 Mr. GOGGIN was understood, in a word, to | agreed to. Whenever the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
e say that the hour rule had worked most admira- || The third amendment was read as follows: the Union, or the Committee of the Whole House, finds it- 
: bly; and, with a view to move to adopt it and the || eo | self without a quorum, the chairman shall cause the rell of 
Di ys ’ I ,, . 3. Members may address the House or Committee from | the House to be called, and thereupon the committee shail 
ve rules as they had before stood, he moved that the | the Clerk’s desk, or from a place near the Speaker’s chair.” | rise, aud the chairman shall report the names of the absent- 
ill whole report of the Committee on the Rules be ‘| ‘The amendment was agreed to ees to the House, which shall be entered on the Journal. 
in laid on the table. : s i] : - ; i| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
i Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, inquired of the | The fourth amendment was read as follows: and the Committee of the Whole House, all business shail 
ae ; > ; 1] rhe ‘ ; : : be sidered and concluded in the order of reference to 
va 5 ‘¢4, The Speaker shall not entertain a motion to suspend || consi¢ a . 
I ge - the a ore he divided? He | the rules of the House, at any time, except on Soadey of | them bythe House, except general appropriation bills, und, 
e, Was willing to vote to lay the first proposition On || every week, and except during the last ten days of the ses- || in time of war, bills for raising money or men, and bills 
at the table, but wished some of them to be adopted. sion; provided nothing herein contained shall be construed | COMCerning a treaty of peace, which may be preferred at 
ry The SPEAKER. The Chair would inquire of |, to alter so much of the 133d rule as provides as follows: | the discretion of the committee. 
. _ || §*The House may, at any tine, by a vote of a majority ofthe ||@ : t ; 
. the — from aye knee et J. In || < members present, suspend the rules and orders for the pur- | SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
or. GERSOLL] who reported this, whether the report | ‘pose of going into Committee of the Whole House on the The seventh proposed rule was then read as fol- 
of was intended to be considered as a whole or in || ‘state of the Union; and, also, for providing for the dis- || Jows: 
d part? || ‘charge of the cammittee from the further consideration of “7 1 Adition tothe ether Clandine comualttoes Of 1 
’ . || ¢any bill referred to it, after acting, without debate, on all - In addition to the other ARAISSS CF he 
ny Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. Oh, in part, surely. || ; fee ents eatin dtl 7 be off 4?” . House, tere shall be one called the Smithsonian Commit- 
j “aga | amendments pending, and that may ered ? , . : 
ed _ The SPEAKER. Then the question is on lay- || Mr. WOODWARD an d the above || '°: whose duly it shall be to superintend the affairs of the 
ing the first proposition on the table. | oe ke th ; ei. o amend the above | Sjyithsonian Institution.” 
le Mr. GOGGIN. That is not my motion; my || 8° ®% © make the rule read— | Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL expressed a desire to 
- motion is to lay the whole subject on the table. ~ || , “Except during the last ten days of the session, the | nostpone the consideration of this rule to a future 
= The SPEAKER. Th | bj . | Speaker shall not entertain a motion to suspend the rules of Pp 
— he an, the whole subject 18 not | the House at any time except on Monday of every week ; Mi ; ; 
to, now under consideration. The report having been || provided,” &e. r. HILLIARD said he desired to occupy 
he made in separate parts, the motion only acts on | Mr, W.oopwarp’s amendment was agreed to, || about ten minutes of the time of the House on 
the first. : | Mr. STUART, of Michigan, suggested some | this subject at this time. He thought this was the 
an _Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. I wish to ask a ques- | other modification in this proposed amendment to || Precise occasion on which a few words should be 
ale tion of the Chair. I wish the Speaker to inform | the rules reported by the committee. | said. 
=. the House whether, if you lay this first proposi-|| Mr, C. J. INGERSOLL replied that it was Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL had no objection; but 
rs ~ on “ny wie — passing upon it, thé hour '| merely a copy of one of the rules of the House. | 88 - a eens been disposed of, he wished 
vad Tule 1s not repealed ; . | Mr. STUART not persisting in his modifica- | 0 deter this for the present. 
hat _ TheSPEAKER. The hour rule is not in ex- | tion— ” Mr. HILLIARD undertook to move the post- 
istence now; of course it cannot be repealed. | "The fourth rule as amended was adopted. ponement to a day certain, and then proceeded as 
Mr. GOGGIN adhered to his motion. The fifth rul th 4 0c hlibwéi follows: 
all The SPEAKER announced the question to be | - : — on ee ee Mr. Speaxer: It so happens, that I am the only, 
on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia to || _,““5- Whenever the Committee of the Whole on the state | member of, the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
: I =.s |) of the Union, or the Committee of the Whole House finds ; rt : ; 
in- ay the first proposition on the table. ‘| itself without a quorum, the chairman shall cause the roll of | Sonian Institution now entitled to a seat on this 
vas Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, said that, || the House to be called, and thereupon the committee shail | floor, It is important to secure the good will of 
did after this question was decided, he would move || rise, and the chairman shall report the names of the abkent- | the country in behalf of an enterprise so elevated 
om that the House adjourn, with a view to offer on || €s t the House, which shall be entered on the Journal.” | __ ne might say, so sublime. 
iod Monday the proposition which he had indicated. | It was agreed to. : There exists some misconception in regard to 
on, The question was then taken on Mr. Gogeun’s 1 The sixth proposed rule was read as follows: the Institution, and idle rumors are afloat which 
ae motion to lay on the table, and decided in the neg- || a » Commie of mo Breet a the ees im ~ vee may affect it injuriously. Scientific establisliments 
7 ative, i} a siness sha considered and concluded in the order . 
we Sa t] . | of reference to them by the House, except general appro- OO: 1S <0 OP: os court So ena » but — 
\e88 So the motion was lost. ‘ || priation bills, and, in time of war, bills for raising money or | Must not be indifferent to public sentiment. Be- 
nts, The question recurring on Mr. Pottock’samend- | inen, and bills concerning a treaty of peace, which may be fore entering upon the stormy and engrossing de- 
and ment to the amendment of the committee, || preferred at the discretion of the committee.” | bates in which we shall presently be engaged, I 
s be _ Mr. BRODHEAD demanded the previous ques- | Mr. COLLAMER moved to amend the rule by | desire, by a simple statement of facts, to give the 
nals tion. || adding between the word “* Union”’ and the words | House @ view of the history, condition, and plans 
i. Mr. COBB. On what will the previous ques- || ‘all business,’’ after the first line, the words “and | of an institution which so strongly a s tous 
ti , wae : q i| : ; ; ! sty ap 
orts lion, if sustained, operate? | the Committee of the Whole House,” so as to | for protection. 
orld The SPEAKER. On the first proposition only. || make it apply to the Committee of the Whole on r. Smithson’s bequest was a noble one. He 
hey The Chair has already decided that all motions | the Union and the Committee of the Whole House. | gave his whole property to found at the city of 
se operate only upon the first proposition. || Whereupon some conversation took place be- || Washington “an establishment for the increase 
r : pe i Neu ; 
ha Mr. BRODHEAD. I wish to inquire if the | tween Messrs. COLLAMER, ROCKWELL of | and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Amer- 
din previous question, if sustained, would not bring |! Connecticut, SIMS, BARRINGER, C. J. IN- ' ica was selected as the field for so wide and benefi- 
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centa design. Young, vigorous, rapidly increas- 
ine in numbers, this country afforded the best 
ground upon which to rest an establishment which 
was designed to enlighten mankind. 

Entering into the spirit of this bequest, Congress 
passed an act making the most liberal provision 
for carrying it into practical effect. The whole 
sum, with its accumulated interest, was turned 
over to the establishment-created by the act, com- 

vowed of the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the Se cretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, the 
Attorney General, the Chief Justice, and the Com- 
missioner of the Patent Office of the United States, 
and the Mayor of the city of Washington, during 
the time for which they shall hold their respective 
offices, and such other persons as they may elect 
honorary members. The sum amounted to five 
hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars, and a further sum of two hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars, being the accumulated inter- 
est upon that sum since it came into possession of 
the Government. ‘The principal sum was forever 
to remain untouched, the interest was appropria- 
ted to the erection of the building and incidental 
expenses. The building to be erected was to meet 
the provisions of the act, which required it to con- 
tain suitable rooms or halls for the reception and 
arrangement, upon a liberal scale, of objects of nat- 
ural history, including a geological and mineralogi- 
cal cabinet; also, a chemical laboratory, a library, 
n gallery of art, and the necessary lecture rooms. 
Another section provides that, In proportion as 
suitable arrangements can be made for their recep- 
tron, all objects of art, and of fofeign and curious 
research, and all objects of natural history, plants, 
and geological and mineralogical specimens, be- 
longing or hereafter to belong to the United States, 
which may be in the city of Washington, shall be 
delivered to the care of the institution, and so chss- 
ed and arranged as best to facilitate the examina- 
tion and study of them in the building to be erect- 
ed. This at once empties the great Hall of the 
Patent Office, three hundred and fifty feet long, of 
its contents, It must be at once seen that the 
Smithsonian building ought, if it is to accommo- 
date these great and various objects, to be of ample 
dimensions, This building, too, was to be erect- 
ed without delay. The site was to be selected 
‘* fortovith,”’ ** and so soon’? as that was done, the 
Loard was to proceed with the erection of the 
building. 

The?Board of Regents faithfully studied the will 
of Mr. Smithson, and the law creating the estab- 
lishment. 

‘Two things were to be accomplished. First, to 
increase knowledge by original research; and then, 
second, to diffuse it by suitable and efficient agen- 
cies; or, in the language of the venerable and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. 
Apams,| ** to spread knowledge throughout the 
world.’ 

The task devolved by Congress on the Regents 
was no lightone. They were called cn to organ- 
ize and set on foot this establishment, so beneficent 
in its conception, so comprehensive in its design. 
The act of Congress prescribed certain parts of the 
vlan, and left the other parts to be devised by the 

joard of Regents. That part of the plan which 
was embraced in the act of Congress had almost 
exclusive reference to the diffusion of knowledge. 
The means which provide for the inerease have 
been supplied by the Regents. 

We have been charged with being wildly ex- 
travagani—laying out large sums in purchasing 
old books. A story has been circulated that we 
rid $2,500 for an old and rare copy of the Bible. 
ons sir, no man loves the Bible more than I do, 
luit I could not have consented to an expenditure 
of that Sort. I dare say no one member of the 
Board ever dreamed of such an expenditure. 

Again, some have charged us with being too 
utilitarian, confining our operations to an improve- 
ment of the physical souliiien of mankind. We 
have certainly endeavored, in our plan of organ- 
ization, to provide for the entire wants of mankind, | 
and to meet the spirit of the age. We have 
brought into our service a gentleman who stands 
in the front rank of the science of the country—I 
mean Professor Henry, formerly of Princeton. 
His name is well known in Europe, and is asso- 
ciated with that of Farraday, and Arago, and . 


_on the ever-heaving sea of politics. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Quatalet. I have before me the plan of organiza- | 
tion adopted for the operations of the institution, 
to which I desire to call the attention of the House, 
but which, (as Mark Antony said on a much more 
important occasion, about the will of Cxsar,) par- 
don me, Ido not intend to read. I wish every 
centleman inthe House would read it, for it would 
receive on all sides a warm and generous sup- 
port. 

I desire to submit a few remarks in regard to our | 
building. We were authorized by Congress to 
expend $240,000 in its erection; but, in view of 
the wide field of knowledge to be cultivated, the 
tegents resolved to save a part of this sum and add 
it to the principal. Keeping in view the great in- 
terests to be provided for, it was resolved to erect 
a building of proportions sufficiently ample to meet 
the requirements of the act of Congress, and of a | 
style which should not offend the eye. This has 
been effected, a contract has been entered into, and 
a plan of expenditure agreed upon, which, while | 
the building is gradually constructed, will carry 
out the plan to full completion, and at the end of 
five years from the time of its commencement. So 
far from having expended the sum appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose, we shall have, after 
erecting the structure, providing for its warming 
and ventilation, and the enclosure of the grounds, 
$140,000 to return to the principal sum. In the 
mean while we are carrying on the operations of | 
the institution, stimulating original researches, | 
publishing contributions to science, and gradually 
increasing our library. At the same urthe we pay 
our debts as we goon =‘ This is, of course, accom- 
plished by using the interest on the $240,000 for 
the building and the annually accruing interest on 
the principal fund for meeting the regular expenses” 
of the institution. 

The Transactions of the present year are highly 


| interesting, and will soon be published in a volume 


which will compare well with similar publications 
in Europe. 

With the building, so far it has gone, all paid 
for and every debt discharged, we shall have at 
the end of the year $10,000 more than we received 
from Congress. 

Is there any necessity for a standing committee 
of this House? How is the Board of Regents | 
composed? The act of Congress declares that it 


shall be constituted of the Vice President of the |! 


United States, the Chief Justice of the United | 
States, the Mayor of the city of Washington, 
three members of the Senate, three members of | 
the House of Representatives, together with six | 
other persons not members of Congress. Each | 
House of Congress, it will be perceived, has three 
members of the Board of Regents; and it is re- 
quired by law that the Board shall submit to Con- 
gress at each session a report of the operations, | 
expenditures, and condition of the institution. 

At the last session, I presented a full report | 
according to law, which I now have before me; it 
was printed and circulated. Another report is 
about to be presented, embracing the report of the | 
building committee, a paper containing some three | 
hundred pages; full of useful information, which | 
I should be happy to see printed. Is it then neces- 
sary to appointa committee? Is it proper? Is it 
becoming? A committee of this House appointed 
**to superintend the affairs of the Smithsonian 
!’? This committee will bring under its 


Institution! 2 
supervision the Vice President of the United States, 
the Chief Justice, three Senators, three Repre- 
sentatives, and six citizens at large, selected because | 
of their character and attainments. May I most | 
respectfully ask, who will superintend the affairs 

of that committee of five? Where is the necessity | 


| for thus complicating the machinery of an insti- | 
| tution which ought to be left to enjoy the repose 


which science loves? 

I hope, sir, that this institution, so important to || 
this country and to mankind, will not be launched | 
If that should | 
happen, we should soon lose sight of land; storms | 
and shipwreck would await us, and the hopes | 
which crowned our noble enterprise in its com- | 
mencement would perish with us. 

I thank the House for the attention with which 
they have heard these remarks; it evinces the in- 
terest which they feel in an institution which claims | 
their protection. 

Mr. H. concluded by moving to lay the pro- | 
posed rule on the table, \\ 

Mr. A. JOHNSON said he thought he under- |) 
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stood the agreement between the'gefitleman from 
Alabama and the gentleman from Pennsyivania to 
be, that this subject should be postponed to a day 
certain. ; 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. My suggestion was 
that the consideration of the subject be postponed 
to any given day, which the gentleman from Ala. 
bama might name. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I have no choice at all, gir, 

Mr. INGERSOLL indicatiftg his wish that the 
gentleman from Alabama should name the day, 


Mr. HILLIARD said he would move, if agree. 


_ able to the House, that it be postponed to this day 


twelve montlis. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON addressed the Chair, and 
inquired if that motion was not debatable ? 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL suggested to Mr. Hy. 
LtarRD that his understanding was that it should 
be postponed to some day not distant, when the 
House could reach and dispose of it. 

Mr. HILLIARD said he would withdraw the 
motion, as he preferred the gentleman from Penp- 
sylvania should make his own motion. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had not the floor to make the motion. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. A. Jounsoy] 
had taken the floor. 

Mr. HILLIARD then remarking that he had 
been reminded that his pledge was to move a post- 
ment to a day within a reasonable period, said he 
would modify his motion so as to name the 31 day 
of January next. 

.The SPEAKER said the motion could not be 
altered without the consent of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who had the floor. 

Mr. HILLIARD appealed to the gentleman from 
Tennessee to permit the modification to be made, 

Mr. JOHNSON had no objection, provided it 
did not deprive him of the floor. 

The motion was accordingly modified by Mr. 


| Hipp so as to postpone to the 3d day of Jan- 


uary. 

Mr. JOHNSON resumed the floor. 

Mr. VINTON asked the gentleman to give way 
to permit certaim communications on the Speaker's 


_desk to be presented, referred, and ordered to be 


printed. 
Mr. JOHNSON yielded accordingly; and 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting the report of the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, showing the progress of that 
work during the last year. Laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that an extra 
number of two hundred and fifty copies be printed; 
which motion was laid over under the rule. 


On motion of Mr. VINTON, the estimates of 


_ additional appropriations required for the service 


of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1848, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849, were referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON then proceeded in 
his remarks. He said the gentleman who had 
just closed his remarks had seen no propriety or 
necessity for the appointment of this committee. 
He seemed to think it would be humiliating and 
detracting somewhat from the dignity of these in- 
dividuals—who were called ‘** Regents,” he be- 
lieved, in the act establishing the Smithsonian 


| Institution—to have their proceedings come under 


the supervision of a committee of this House. 
Now, his (Mr. J.’s) conceptions about dignity and 
position in this country were perhaps different from 
those of the gentleman from Alabama. According 
to his notions of government, this body occupie 

the highest and most elevated position. In this 
Democratic Government it was held that the people 
are sovereign, the source of all power: this body 


_ stands next to the people, next to the sovereignty, 


and, instead of detracting from their dignity, he 
thought it was assigning them their true position. 
He knew there were some who were really fasct- 
nated by that word “ Regent,’’ and the fondness 
for such things was increasing in our country. 
He thought the gentleman from Alabama had 


| demonstrated clearly to this House, in his opposi- 


tion to the creation of this committee, the necessity 
of its creation If all was done well, everything 


regularly transacted, if the money was judiciously 
expended, in the name of common reason would it 
injure or affect their proceedings to be supervised 
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